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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


R. HERBERT HOOVER has now taken the 
Masts as thirty-first President of the United States. 

He stands on much the same Republican plat- 
form as his predecessor; but the personality of the 
President counts for much in American politics, and 
the new President’s words and actions during his open- 
ing months of office will be closely and anxiously 
scrutinized by the world at large, as well as by Ameri- 
can citizens. The Kellogg Pact—which has now been 
formally ratified by all the Governments of the British 
Empire, and approved by the French Chamber—the 
present position of the disarmament problem; the 
threatened emergence of the ** freedom of the seas ** as 
a live issue in international politics; the cautious 
approach of the United States to the World Court, and 
American co-operation in the re-examination of the 
Reparations problem ; all combine to invest the change 
of administration in the United States with exceptional 
interest. Mr. Hoover’s own character and record add 
to that interest. He has a great, and well-deserved 
reputation as an international administrator, and un- 
usual knowledge and experience of European problems. 
At the same time, he is a “* hundred per cent. Ameri- 
can,’ with an almost theological belief in the greatness 
and destiny of the United States, and his party will 
look to him, above all else, to maintain the * Republi- 
can prosperity *’ of the Coolidge regime. 
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His inaugural address was a carefully worded 
utterance that told the world little it did not know 
already. Much of it was devoted to domestic politics. 
A swelling eulogy of the ‘‘ majestic ’’ advance of the 
United States in influence and material wealth, led up 
to regrets for the increase of crime, and an announce- 
ment of the President’s determination to strengthen 
the administration of justice, and secure more rigorous 
enforcement of prohibition. As regards foreign affairs, 
he emphasized the determination of the American 
people to remain outside the League of Nations, and 
glanced alike at the need for disarmament, and the 
need for *‘ our ability in defence,’’ as a contribution 
towards peace. The one really noteworthy point of the 
address from the international point of view, was the 
statement that the ‘ full realization ’’ of the Kellogg 
Pact, ‘‘ implies a greater and greater perfection in the 
instrumentalities for the pacific settlement of contro- 
versies between nations,’’ to which the United States 
should contribute. This may cover much. As a first 
step, the President hopes for the removal of all obstacles 
to American co-operation in the International Court. 

* * * 

A new revolt has broken out in Mexico; but it is 
impossible, as yet, to say whether the Government is 
seriously endangered. There seems little doubt, how- 
ever, that it will only be put down by hard fighting. 
The leaders are a General, called Gonzalez Escobar, and 
Sefior Gilberto Valenzuela, a politician who at one time 
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served as Mexican Minister to Great Britain. The 
centre of the rebellion is Vera Cruz, and there is a 
strong sympathetic movement in the north-western 
province of Sonora. If, as some persons allege, the 
recent anti-clerical laws are resented by the mass of 
the population, the rebel armies will not lack recruits ; 
but many well-informed American observers are con- 
vinced that Mexican public opinion, as a whole, sup- 
ported the Government’s ecclesiastical policy. The 
revolutionary leaders, at all events, realize that the 
religious issue is important, and are making strong 
appeals to the Catholic population. What may decide 
the issue is that President Hoover appears determined 
to support the existing Government by issuing licences 
for the export of arms, and possibly by financial 
assistance. 
* * . 

The publication of the estimates for the fighting 
services, moved Mr. Garvin, in last Sunday’s 
OBSERVER, to a remarkable attack on ‘** the hopelessly 
stereotyped state of Ministerial thought on arma- 
ments.’’ Mr. Garvin assails both the magnitude of the 
estimates and their allocation. The continued expendi- 
ture of £114 millions a year on the fighting services, 
in face of the League and the Kellogg Pact, and in the 
absence of any imminent menace, is, as he justly 
observes, ‘** the most colossal anomaly in our financial 
records.”’ That of this sum only £16 millions should 
be spent upon the Air Force, while the Navy swallows 
£57 millions and the Army £41 millions, seems to him 
an ** antiquated, ludicrous, and dangerous dispropor- 
tion.’ Our vast expenditure thus brings us no real 
security :— 

‘* Owing to the dense degree of our industrialization 
we are the nation in the whole world most vulnerable 


to air-power. And while we have devoted in five years 
nearly £600 millions—a stupendous sum—to armaments, 
we are relatively weaker in the most dangerous connec- 
tion than we ever were in our whole history since the 


Norman Conquest.”’ 


Mr. Garvin concludes by emphasizing the absurdity in 
such circumstances of falling foul of the United States 
in regard to cruisers, and he insists that a friendly 
settlement with America on sea power and sea law will 
be the first duty of whatever Government may emerge 
from the next election. It is worth noting in this 
connection that Lord Rothermere, in a message from 
New York which appeared as the splash feature of last 
Saturday’s Damy Mam, urges the same _ thesis—the 
paramount importance of an early settlement with the 


United States. 
* — * 


In forecasting last week a rise in the price of petrol 
during the present year, as a reason why Mr. Churchill 
should think twice before increasing the tax upon it, 
we had no expectation that a substantial rise in price 
would take place almost immediately our words 
appeared. It is fairly obvious that, in deciding to make 
this advance at the present moment, the oil combines 
have been influenced by the desire to anticipate the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. They have certainly 
made it more difficult for Mr. Churchill to increase the 
duty, and Mr. Churchill is manifestly annoyed. This 
aspect of the situation lends piquancy to the delicate 
problem raised by the presence of the Government 
nominees on the Board of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany; and we shall read with interest the ‘‘ compre- 
hensive *’ statement which Mr. Churchill is to make in 
the House of Commons soon after we go to press. The 
oil companies have been very ill-advised, we think, to 
make this advance without offering the public any 
reasoned justification. Publicity is an indispensable 
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corollary to the exercise of any measure of monopolistic 
power. 
” aa * 

The most important matter which is being openly 
discussed this week by the League Council is the ques- 
tion of the minority treaties. Whether it will be carried 
much farther at the present session seems doubtful. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain has declared in favour of the free 
and open discussion of the problem; but wishes it to 
be confined to ‘* the established procedure of the 
Council for disposing of complaints,’’ and to exclude 
discussion of specific minority grievances. Meanwhile 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia are insisting on their 
right to be consulted before any change is made. Dis- 
cussion of the Rhineland and Reparations problems will 
apparently be confined to an informal exchange of 
views, pending a report by the Committee of Experts. 
In connection with the report of the Mandates Com- 
mission, the new British treaty with Irak came up for 
criticism, on the ground that it weakened League con- 
trol over the administration of the mandate; but on 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s motion, further discussion 
was adjourned until the full text of the treaty and 
supplementary agreements could be laid before the 
Council, when he promised to give any assurances that 
might be required. 

* * * 

The General Elections in South Africa this year 
will be fought on big issues. General Hertzog’s 
attempt to solve the native problem on party lines has 
ended in complete failure. According to the constitu- 
tion, no alteration in the franchise can be made 
without a majority of two-thirds of the total member- 
ship of Parliament in joint session—that is to say, 117 
votes. The third reading of the Native Representation 
Bill was carried only by 74 votes to 69. The allied 
Coloured Persons Rights Bill has been dropped. 
General Hertzog’s aim will now be to secure a suffi- 
cient majority in the next Parliament to enable him to 
abrogate the native franchise in the Cape Province. 
General Smuts, on the other hand, has pronounced 
against any attempt to settle the native issue on party 
lines, and has pledged the South African Party, if 
returned to power, to set up a National Convention, or 
** enlarged Royal Commission ”’ for the consideration 
of the whole native problem, political and economic. 
He promises that the leaders of all political parties will 
be invited to co-operate in hammering out an agreed 
policy, and that there shall be ample consultation with 
** advisory bodies of native and coloured leaders.”’ 

oe * 7 

An almost equally serious issue has developed over 
the German Trade Treaty. This treaty gives Germany 
the benefit of any future preferences extended to Great 
Britain or the other Dominions, and is regarded by the 
opposition as a_ political gesture, intended to 
emphasize South Africa’s ‘‘ independence.”’ A resolu- 
tion approving ratification was carried in the House 
of Assembly by 62 votes to 51, whereupon General 
Hertzog declared that the Government regarded that 
House as the “‘ competent legislative authority,’’ and 
would ratify the treaty without submitting it to the 
Senate. He had already followed this course in connec- 
tion with the Kellogg Pact; but on that occasion the 
South African Party attempted to prevent the creation 
of a precedent, by introducing and carrying in the 
Senate their own motion approving the Pact. Mr. 
Reyburn, an anti-Cresswell Labour member in the 
House of Assembly, now moved a resolution that the 
German treaty should be sent to the Senate for con- 
sideration. General Hertzog’s reply was that it was 
not really necessary for the Government to consult 
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either House: ** Why should I worry myself whether 

the Senate approves or not? *’ But some of his fol- 

lowers were clearly alarmed, and the resolution was 

rejected only by the narrow majority of 53 votes to 49. 
* * * 

Evidence accumulates that the alleged text of the 
Franco-Belgian Military Convention of 1920 and the 
interpretations of it attributed to the General Staffs in 
1927 are forgeries. The Prime Minister of Holland 
stated in the Dutch Second Chamber on Tuesday that 
the original document was shown to the Secretary- 
General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs a few weeks 
ago, and that a copy was left with him. This copy 
was put by the Foreign Minister into the hands of 
experts for investigation, but before their opinion had 
been obtained the document was published by the 
Urrecutscu Dacsiap. It is a pity that the original 
document was not retained by the Dutch Foreign Office, 
but we hope that the report of their experts will be 
made public as soon as possible. Meanwhile, a man 
known as ** Frank ”’ or ** Heine ”’ has been arrested in 
Brussels and is said to have confessed that he fabricated 
the Convention and the interpretations with the aid of 
the text of a pre-war treaty between France and Russia. 
The man is apparently a thorough scamp, and is re- 
ported to have been in the pay of both Belgium and 
Germany. It is, of course, obvious that such a man 
might easily be used as a scapegoat, but the statement 
that the forgery was based on a pre-war Franco-Russian 
treaty is one which can be investigated. By far the 
most satisfactory way of ending suspicion would be for 
France and Belgium to publish the full text of their 
1920 Convention, or to supersede it by one more fit 
for publication. 

* * * 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks received on Tuesday a 
deputation from the London Public Morality Council 
which urged him to promote legislation protecting per- 
sons under eighteen against corruption from the sale of 
books. The point of view of the Council can be gathered 
from the facts that its Chairman condemned in one 
breath books dealing with birth-control, translations 
such as the ** Decameron,”’ and ‘* books of a pseudo- 
sociological or scientific character.”” The Home 
Secretary, in reply, pleaded that it was unnecessary to 
set up a literary censorship, as he had ample powers 
already. In the first place, the publication of obscene 
matter was a crime under the common law. Secondly, 
there was the Act of Parliament under which recent 
prosecutions have taken place. Thirdly, there was a 
Geneva Convention enabling the Post Office to seize 
indecent matter coming into the country. We agree 
with Sir William that his powers are already ample, and 
trust that he will not be encouraged by the Public 
Morality Council, or anyone else, to use them without 
restraint. His recent activities in that direction have 
been sufficiently alarming. 

* * * 


It is unnecessary to recall to our readers the case 
of ** The Well of Loneliness,’’ which was discussed in 
Tue Nation a few months ago. This week, however, 
two more incidents have come to light which suggest 
that the Home Office is taking a new and dangerous 
view of its duties towards the general reader. On Mon- 
day, Mr. Eric Partridge, the publisher, was called upon 
at Bow Street to show cause why 517 copies of Miss 
Norah James’s novel, ** Sleeveless Errand,’’ should not 
be destroyed as obscene. This is a book which had 
not yet been issued for sale to the general public, 
though copies had been circulated for review. The 
only ground upon which objection could be taken to it 
is that it reports the language current in some circles 
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with unusual candour. This point was emphasized by 
the prosecuting counsel, who pointed out that one 
character in the book exclaims, ‘** For Christ’s sake 
give me a drink.’’ Needless to say, the book was con- 
demned by the Magistrate, who relied, as usual, upon 
the ruling of Lord Chief Justice Cockburn that the test 
of obscenity is ** whether the tendency of the matter 
charged as obscene is to deprave or corrupt those whose 
minds are open to such immoral influences.’’ It would 
be interesting to see how many of the books announced 
in our Supplement this week would survive that test. 
* * * 


The other incident to which we wish to refer is in 
some respects still more disquieting. Sir William 
boasted, in his reply to the deputation, that the Geneva 
Convention, which was intended to stop the inter- 
national trade in indecent photographs, had been used 
by the Post Office the other day to intercept ** certain 
indecent matter.’’ This was a reference to some poems 
by Mr. D. H. Lawrence which were dispatched by him 
in Florence to his agent in London and were seized 
en route by the postal authorities. This is surely a 
proceeding calling for the strongest protest. There 
can have been no question of publication involved, and 
it seems to us to be nothing short of an outrage to 
interfere in this way with the private correspondence 
of a writer with his literary agent. The fact that the 
poems were in a parcel and not in a sealed packet may 
alter the technical position of the Post Office, but does 
not affect the main issue. If the Home Office is allowed 
to combine with the Post Office in a censorship of 
communications, Comstockery will soon be enthroned 


in Britain. 
* * * 


The Persian Government have again raised their 
claim to sovereignty over the island of Bahrein, and 
the Foreign Office have now published their reply to 
the latest Persian Note. The British case is unques- 
tionably the more substantial. The shifting and uncer- 
tain allegiance of petty sovereignties in the Islamic 
world makes it futile to decide such questions of 
suzerainty by appeals to history. Whatever arrange- 
ments Sheikhs of Bahrein may have made in the past, 
their present right to choose the sovereign Power whose 
protection they desire can hardly be questioned. 
Bahrein is on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf, and 
it is natural that the ruling Sheikh, whose territory is 
only separated from that of the Wahabi King by a 
narrow channel, should prefer the protection of the 
British Government, which is under obligations to him, 
to that of Persia. 


* * * 


Mr. H. D. Henderson, the Editor of THe Nation, 
has been chosen as prospective Liberal candidate for 
Cambridge University. All Cambridge graduates are 
now entitled to vote for the University representation, 
as well as in their home constituencies, but most 
B.A.s who took their degrees before the War have not 
taken the steps necessary to place their names on the 
University Register. It is not, however, too late to 
secure admission to the Register upon which the next 
election will be fought. All that a B.A. has to do to 
have his name added to the Register is to apply to the 
University Registry, Cambridge, before March 30th, 
giving his name and college and the year in which he 
took his degree, and enclosing a fee of ten shillings. 
This will secure the right to vote, by post, in the 
coming General Election. All Liberals who took their 
B.A. degrees before the War are urged to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity, as the result of the election 
may be determined by their enfranchisement. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND 
HIS PLEDGE 
M: LLOYD GEORGE himself described as 


** startling ’”’ the statement which he made on 

unemployment at the luncheon to the prospective 
Liberal candidates last week. He claimed that it is 
possible, given a sufficiently energetic and determined 
Government, to reduce unemployment to normal 
dimensions within the space of a single year. He 
claimed that it is possible to do this without increasing 
rates and taxes above their present level. And, speak- 
ing with every circumstance of mature deliberation, he 
staked his own reputation and that of the Liberal Party 
on the successful performance of this task. This declara- 
tion is manifestly of the first political importance. Con- 
servatives and Labour spokesmen may affect to jeer; 
but, as the OBsERVER justly says, they are *‘ inwardly 
more impressed than they admit.’’ The same is true, 
we believe, of public opinion in general. In the poli- 
tical controversy of the approaching general election, 
and especially in the informal discussions and argu- 
ments of small groups of people thrashing matters out 
among themselves, nothing is likely to play a more 
prominent part than Mr. Lloyd George’s unemployment 
pledge. 

There are good reasons why people should be im- 
pressed. In the first place, as Mr. Lloyd George indi- 
cated, his statement has been preceded by a careful 
and responsible inquiry into the possibilities of a pro- 
gramme of capital expenditure, such as was outlined 
in the Liberal ** Yellow Book.’? The work of the 
Liberal Industrial Inquiry has been carried a stage 
further; technical advice has been obtained as to the 
amount of development work that could wisely and 
readily be undertaken under each separate head, roads, 
housing, electricity, telephones, land drainage, and the 
rest. The report of this inquiry is to be published next 
week. Until it appears, we must defer discussion of 
the reasonableness of the calculations on which Mr. 
Lloyd George’s claim is founded. For the moment, the 
point is that behind his claim there lies a serious and 
responsible investigation. 

In the second place, the mere fact that Mr. Lloyd 
George has committed himself so definitely is a guaran- 
tee that if he were returned to power, he would put 
his back into the task of reducing the numbers of the 
unemployed. And there remains in this country a 
widespread and well-founded, if in many cases a 
grudging, respect for Mr. Lloyd George’s capacity to 
achieve big results when he puts his back into any task. 
His severest critics cannot deny him the qualities of 
energy, of driving-power, of vision, the power of treat- 
ing a large problem on a correspondingly bold scale. 
These are the qualities which were required for the 
organization of munitions during the war, and these are 
the qualities for which the unemployment problem calls 
to-day. The parallel with munitions was evidently in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s mind, when he spoke last week :— 

‘* It will require,’’ he said, ‘‘a great and sustained 
effort to redeem this pledge, but some of us sitting at 
this table have succeeded in putting through even greater 


and more difficult tasks when the interests of the nation 
were involved.”’ 


The parallel is apposite, and the claim is fair. 
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The parallel is, indeed, more apposite than may 
at first appear. Let us consider a little more closely the 
qualities which Mr. Lloyd George displayed in pre- 
eminent degree in his conduct of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions. The most obvious quality, apparent to everyone 
who came into contact with his activities, was the 
quality of driving-power. No other man, it is safe to 
say, would have driven so masterfully through red- 
tape; no one else could have persuaded employers, so 
speedily and so unreservedly, to pool their business 
secrets, or trade unions to waive their cherished regu- 
lations ; no one else could have so keyed up the energies 
of everyone concerned with the production of muni- 
tions. If the work of capital development is to be put 
vigorously in hand, the same quality of driving-power 
will be required. 

But the Lloyd George of the Ministry of Munitions 
was much more than a supreme “ hustler.”” Perhaps 
the outstanding quality which he displayed was his 
quick perception of the scale of the demands that he 
would be called upon to meet. The story has often 
been told of how, at the outset of the Ministry’s exist- 
ence, Mr. Lloyd George arranged for the production of 
machine-guns on a scale which was generally derided in 
Whitehall as a fantastic extravagance, being twice what 
the War Office had indicated as the maximum which 
they could use, and of how, by the time the deliveries 
began, the War Office were asking for supplies at twice 
the rate that had been ordered. Now this was no mere 
matter of a lucky shot. The great weakness of the 
average mind in a responsible position, especially of the 
type of mind which prides itself upon ‘* sound judg- 
ment,’” is a tendency to underestimate the importance 
of a new development. No one questioned that 
machine-guns were required on a larger scale than was 
customary. But on how much larger a scale? Four 
times, eight times, ten times? The ordinary man of 
** sound judgment ”’ shrinks instinctively from so start- 
ling a proposition. Recognizing that the customary 
standards will no longer serve, he is still biased by the 
customary standards; he finds it difficult to break away 
from them altogether, and to consider the requirements 
of a new situation entirely on their merits. From this 
particular weakness, by common admission, Mr. Lloyd 
George is singularly free. 

The tendency to underrate a new development is as 
true of a new economic development as of a change in 
the technique of war. The attitude of many people 
towards roads, for example, at the present time is not 
at all unlike the old attitude of the War Office towards 
machine-guns. Motor transport is developing rapidly 
before our eyes and motor transport calls for roads of 
a different sort from that we used to have in the old 
days of horses. Up to a point, therefore, road-building 
is clearly right; everyone agrees. But up to what 
point? Perhaps, some are inclined to think, we have 
already all the roads we really need. There are others 
who take the view that further road development is 
desirable, but who would shrink from the idea of a 
really large-scale programme, with an instinctive feel- 
ing that everything that is large-scale is necessarily 
excessive. 

Views like these always seem plausible at the time. 
It is just twenty years since Mr. Lloyd George initiated 
the Road Fund, and the whole system of motor taxa- 
tion earmarked for road development and maintenance. 
No one to-day would question the wisdom of that 
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arrangement; but at the time it was widely criticized 
as a characteristically hare-brained project. It is inter- 
esting to recall the words in which Mr. Lloyd George 
stated the case for the Road Fund in his famous Budget 
speech of 1909 :— 


‘“‘ The question of road construction, which was at 
one time deemed to be part of the essential development 
of the country, seemed to have been almost finally 
disposed of by the railways, but the advent of the motor 
has once more brought it to the front. It is quite clear 
that our present system of roads and of road-making 
is inadequate for the demands which are increasingly 
made upon it by the new form of traction. Roads are 
too narrow, corners are too frequent and too sharp, 
high hedges have their dangers, and the old metalling, 
admirably suited as it was to the vehicles we were accus- 
tomed to, is utterly unfitted for the motor-car.”’ 


And so, he proceeded, he proposed to make money 
available 


‘‘ for widening roads, for straightening them, for making 
deviations round villages, for allaying the dust nuis- 
ance... and for constructing, where they [the local 
authorities] think it necessary and desirable, absolutely 
new roads.”’ 

How statesmanlike, and yet how extremely 
moderate, these words appear to-day! How different 
has been the fate of the ** sensible *’ criticisms which 
were current at the time. Mr. Lloyd George, it was 
said, might build his ** absolutely new roads *’ and his 
** deviations round villages,’’ but how many motorists 
would use them? The ordinary motorist, when he 
went out for a drive (for in those days motoring was 
mainly a matter of pleasure driving), did not want to 
** deviate round villages *’ he liked to go through them 
and to look at them; he did not want to rush along 
a racing track, he preferred the variety afforded by the 
existing roads. Improved surfaces were certainly 
required; but for the most part the project was a 
grandiose and wasteful one, a shocking departure from 
the old Liberal tradition of economy. 

Is it necessary to point the moral? Those to whom 
Mr. Lloyd George’s present large ideas of the need for 
road construction seem absurdly inflated would do well 
to ask themselves whether they are not still taking far 
too limited a view of the potentialities of motor trans- 
port. The fast-running motor-coach, for example, is 
a very recent development, which, it is clear enough, 
is only in its infancy. 

It is is not only in respect of roads that Mr. Lloyd 
George has proved more far-sighted than his critics. 
He has never shared the optimistic delusion that our 
post-war economic troubles would solve themselves ; 
indeed, for refusing to conceal his conviction that they 
would not do so he has frequently been reproached 
with economic ‘‘ defeatism.’? If he should be called 
upon to make good the pledge which he gave last week, 
he would bring to his task not only a driving-force 
which no other living statesman can pretend to equal, 
but a wholehearted and inveterate belief in the wisdom 
of the policy of national development on its own merits, 
and the will to carry it out on the largest, the most 
audacious scale. To all those who are disposed to scoff 
at Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge, we would put this ques- 
tion: ‘* You may be sceptical as to the possibility of 
carrying out his pledge to the letter. You may hold 
that the figures of unemployment could not be reduced 
so fast or so far as he claims. You may suspect that 
his policy would, in practice, entail some increase in 
taxation. But can you seriously doubt, after Mr. 
Lloyd George has spoken in this way, that, if he were 
to become Prime Minister, unemployment would be 
reduced rapidly and substantially—far more rapidly 
and substantially than would be the case under any 
alternative regime ? ” 
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SCOTTISH NATIONALISM 
A REPLY TO MR. MURRAY 
By ROBERT BOOTHBY, M.P. 


R. BASIL MURRAY, in his astonishing article, 

announces that the question of Scottish Home Rule 

is to be one of the major political issues at the next 
General Election. Since when did he discover this? And 
where? Not, I think, in Scotland, where all attempts to 
arouse interest in the matter outside Glasgow University 
have failed dismally. It is certainly not an issue in the 
north-east, where the coming struggle between Socialism 
and Unionism or Liberalism engages the whole attention of 
the electorate. In Midlothian the Nationalist candidature 
was regarded as a rather bad joke. In the Lanark by-elec- 
tion, where I was speaking last week, the subject was never 
mentioned. 

** Already Scotland has her own law and her own 
Church,” declares Mr. Murray; ‘‘ she asks in addition for 
the management of her own local government, her agri- 
culture, &c.” 

She asks for nothing of the sort. A few hundred 
students thought it would be rather nice to have the 
widely esteemed and picturesque Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham as Lord Rector, and that is the sum total of the 
Scottish Home Rule movement to date. 

To convince impartial observers that a genuine demand 
for Home Rule exists in Scotland Mr. Murray must produce 
something more than a few vague assertions, unsupported 
by any known facts. The onus of proof lies with him, and 
he has produced no evidence at all. 

He has persuaded himself that a hazy reference to 
Home Rule in his election address cannot do much harm, 
and may secure him a few hundred votes, and therefore, 
with an engaging cynicism, he appeals to THE NaTIon not 
to give the show away. 

Why should any Liberal shrink from a path which 
that stern Scottish patriot Sir Herbert Samuel did not fear 
to tread? This business, properly handled, ‘‘ may help 
the party to win a large number of seats in Scotland.” ‘* It 
seems worth while,”? says Mr. Murray. But is it? In the 
first place I do not believe there are any votes in it, in 
Scotland or elsewhere. In the second place, I question 
(with THE NaTIon) the advisability of espousing any cause 
which is inherently unsound and practically impossible. 

The objections to Home Rule for Scotland are innumer- 
able. Let me advance two. There is the decisive political 
objection that it is quite impossible to devise or to apply 
a scheme of Home Rule which would work. 

The Nationalists have burked this issue from the start. 
Mr. Murray suggests a Federal System. In order to func- 
tion at all such a system would require three Parliaments, 
and three Governments, with three bureaucracies and three. 
systems of national, as distinct from local, taxation. All 
in this tiny little island. Such a conception is appalling, 
and conjures up a nightmarish vista of redundant officials, 
unlimited red-tape, delays, confusions, extravagance, and 
general chaos. 

Luckily it cannot happen, because there is no reason to 
suppose that the English have the slightest intention of 
setting up a separate non-Imperia] Parliament, which would 
be essential to the satisfactory working of the Federal idea. 

As for the contention that Scottish affairs cannot be 
dealt with adequately by a British Government, it is 
absurd. The problems of the Highlands, of the slums, and 
of Irish immigration, are unsolved because of their intrinsic 
difficulties. As soon as solutions are discovered they can 


be applied just as well by a Parliament in London as in 
Edinburgh. 
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The second main objection is economic. It is almost 
as formidable. We live to-day, as THE Nation has fre- 
quently pointed out, in an age of mass production, which 
in turn involves large economic units. There are those who 
believe, and I am one of them, that Great Britain by her- 
self is not a large enough unit successfully to compete 
against the giant organizations overseas. Who is going to 
listen to a proposal to cut this island in two and thereby 
cripple our industry at a critical period, and halve our 
competitive power? 

If anyone is foolish enough to deny the essential 
economic unity of England and Scotland—and I am told the 
half-dozen Nationalists north of the Tweed go as far as 
this—it is only necessary to give two examples of it—both 
of fundamental importance—the Trade Unions and the 
Railways. There is not a single basic industry in this 
country to-day whose Union is not British. And as for the 
railways, when it was proposed to form a Scottish group 
in 1921 there was a cry of horror from north of the Tweed. 
Why? Because communication between Euston and 
Glasgow and between King’s Cross and Edinburgh is far 
more intimate, natural, and vital to the economic interests 
of Scotland than that between Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

I believe that ‘‘ Home Rule for Scotland ” is the most 
reactionary cry raised in British politics for over a century, 
and if there was anything behind it, it would have to be 
fought tooth and nail to the end. What is the use of talking 
about the rationalization of industry, the abolition of tariff 
barriers, the improvement of transport, Imperial consolida- 
tion, the League of Nations, and all the means of co-opera- 
tion and combination, both political and economic, by which 
alone mankind can be saved; and at the same time coun- 
tenancing a disruptive proposal based on narrow prejudice 
and the type of nationalism which can and must be exor- 
cised from the civilized world? 

Spiritual nationalism is magnificent. But crude 
material nationalism applied to existing physical conditions 
has brought unfathomable misery to Europe during the 
last fifty years. Even now it is the inordinate number of 
little nations, with their arguments and passions, hatreds 
and hostilities, their frontiers and their Customs barriers, 
that is more responsible than anything else for the failure to 
achieve prosperity on the Continent such as has been 
attained in the United States. And this is the moment when 
we are asked to turn ourselves into two little nations ! 

The glory of Scottish patriotism, which is like no other 
sentiment in the world, is that it is essentially spiritual. A 
Scotsman is always a Scot whether he be in Calcutta or 
Montreal, Sydney or Wellington, Cape Town or the North- 
West Frontier, Princes Street, Edinburgh, or the engine- 
room of a tramp steamer. It was Sir James Barrie who 
said to the students of St. Andrews University : ‘* You come 
of a race of men the very wind of whose name has swept 
to the ultimate seas.”’ It is true. All over the world the 
qualities of the Scottish people are recognized, admired, 
feared. This is an extraordinary achievement for a nation 
with a population less than that of London. And it all 
dates from the Union. Prior to 1707 the Scottish people 
were a pack of miserable savages, living in incredible 
poverty and squalor, and playing no part whatsoever in 
the development of civilization. Since 1707 they have been 
partners, on an equal footing with England, in the greatest 
Imperial undertaking the world has ever seen. 

It was the Union that turned the Scottish people into 
an Imperial race. And when they became an Imperial 
race they became a great nation. It will take more than 


Mr. Murray to divert them from the réle they have so 
brilliantly assumed upon the world-stage, and from the 
tremendous destiny which awaits them in this twentieth 
century. 
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HE big grey house on the hill looks colder and greyer 

than ever in its setting of newly fallen snow. As we 

approach it at 9.30 in the morning we shiver, not for 
ourselves only, but for the patient crowd of men, women, 
and children already gathered round the entrance and press- 
ing close up to the front door, so that their ill-clad bodies 
may gain a little warmth from contact with one another. 
The women, many of them, bear small babies in their arms, 
supported in the ‘* carrying shawl ”’ that is a necessity to 
every Welsh mother. Some of these people have been 
waiting since 7 o’clock, though they know that they can 
get no clothing till 10 o’clock. The Centre has now been 
open for two months, and they cannot yet believe that the 
miraculous stream of clothing will not, one day, suddenly 
dry up, leaving them with vouchers that are only so much 
waste paper. Therefore the long queues, the jostling and 
pushing—even the occasional harmless fights—and_ the 
eager anxiety to be first through the doors and into the 
distributing rooms. Hopeless of making our way through 
this solid mass of humanity, we go to the back entrance, 
which is already a scene of lively activity. Outside the 
yard stand two lorries, the horses steaming after the long 
pull up the hill from the station. The lorries are stacked 
high with bales and sacks, and an army of helpers is 
already at work carrying the packages through to the back- 
yard. Yawning above us on the second floor of the building 
is an open space where once was a window; at this point 
there stands another knot of workers, ready with the 
aid of rope and pulley, to haul the parcels to the top floor 
—the general clearing station for all goods that are re- 
ceived. A gang of hefty miners works cheerfully on the 
pulley hour after hour, jesting and singing as the bulging 
sacks are drawn into the window and along the passage; 
as we watch them straining on the rope we feel that only 
the Volga Boat Song is needed to complete the picture. 
As we slip in by the back door we rejoice to see the sacks 
swaying in mid-air on their way to the sorting rooms, 
and thence to the backs of shivering men and women; 
nevertheless, we cannot repress a slight shiver ourselves, 
for the Record Office in which we work faces that yawning 
window, and is known as ‘‘ Greenland,’’ for that very 
reason. 

The scene on which our eyes light when we enter the 
building has grown so familiar to us that it is difficult 
to view it, in imagination, with the eyes of a stranger. 
Here, on the ground floor, are the men’s and women’s dis- 
tributing rooms, lined with shelves which to-day are over- 
flowing with good things, but to-morrow may be so empty 
that distribution must cease for a while. The helpers, 
most of them unemployed miners, have for some time been 
busy sorting and clearing, so as to be ready for the business 
of the day at ten. The young man in charge of the men’s 
distributing room admits, with a blush, that he has been 
working right through the night. Several men arrived late 
at night with recommendations from the Labour Exchange : 
they were proceeding to work at Southampton the follow- 
ing day, and had to be outfitted at once. Then a large 
consignment of bales had arrived yesterday, and these had 
to be sorted during the night if the people were to be 
served with clothes to-day. 

Here is “‘ Henry ’”—watering-can in hand, spraying 
disinfectant with such a liberal hand that often our office 
floor shows patches of damp until the evening. Neverthe- 
less, spray he never so wildly, we could forgive Henry any- 
thing. From 7 a.m. till 11 p.m. he is the comforting 
prop and stay of the whole establishment—coaxing bright- 
ness into sulky fires, bringing water up from our only tap 
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on the ground floor (or from the Rectory now that our 
pipes are frozen)—opening recalcitrant tins of condensed 
milk—always miraculously there when he is wanted. We 
often fee] that in our memories of the Centre, Henry and 
tins of broken biscuits will loom the largest and remain 
the longest. Those large red tins of broken biscuits are 
ubiquitous—they line the passages and landing, lurk 
under every table, and even obscure some of the windows ! 
Alas, however, the tins are now many of them empty, and 
only awaiting return to the kindly manufacturers who sent 
them. 

Before we run upstairs to *‘ Greenland,’’ we glance into 
the rooms on the first floor—a store-room, a waiting-room 
—the office where the O/C deals with interminable, and 
often insoluble, problems from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m.—the 
sorting-room for women’s clothes, and the boot-room. 
The latter is filled with a curious assortment of boots, 
shoes, goloshes, bedroom slippers, tennis shoes, dance 
shoes, gaiters, Russian boots, and babies’ shoes—in fact, 
the most motley collection of legwear that ever was 
gathered together in one small room. Yet somehow they all 
get sorted out and fitted on to the appropriate feet—all 
but the inevitable *‘ unpaired ”’ ones, which finally come to 
a useful end in the boot repairing shops, helping to repair 
the school-children’s footwear. At last we arrive at the 
top floor, where the Accountant’s office, the Record Office, 
and one or two store-rooms share the benefit of the yawning 
window. On the Record Office door an appeal meets the 
eye: *“* When you go out, please shut the door.” A 
similar appeal slaps the visitor in the face, as it were, when 
he gets inside the room—and the door is now rather less 
frequently ajar than it used to be. 

How describe the office? It has green walls, with 
patches of black damp that distribute themselves, in 
futurist design, over the whole extent of one wall. Trestle 
tables are placed against three of the walls—under one of 
them is the ubiquitous tin of broken biscuits, into which 
the office staff dives for consolation as work accumulates 
in the evening and supper-time appears more and more 
remote. Round the walls are shelves on which stand the 
boxes containing the records of the cases already dealt 
with—cases totalling nearly ten thousand up to date, and 
the Centre has been open only two months! Here in these 
boxes are ranged the tragic histories of ten thousand 
families in the ten districts served by the Centre—histories 
collected by investigators who are themselves, in many 
cases, out of work, and with little hope for the future. 

We in this office see nothing but case-sheets—we have 
never met the tragedy of these families face to face—but 
we fee] that many of these dry reports etch, in black and 
white, unforgettable pictures in our minds. Here is the 
case of the Rev. T. S.—he is asking for food and clothes 
for his family and work for his sixteen-year-old son. Here 
is the case of a grandmother, daughter, and schoolboy 
grandson, living on 8s. 6d. a week—the rent being 7s. 
Here is a report on J. G. : “‘ Has never had any work since 
leaving school. No Unemployment Pay. No Parish Relief. 
Lives on the charity of his landlady.’’ Case-sheet after 
case-sheet reports: ‘* This young man has no income of 
any kind ’’—and we know, with the regulations of Poor 
Law authorities and Lord Mayor’s Fund in our minds, that 
this is only too true. One wonders whether these young 
men between eighteen and thirty will have the stamina to 
** proceed to work” if by God’s good grace they ever 
have the chance—still more one wonders whether one in a 
hundred would be passed by the emigration authorities as 
** medically fit.’”? Thoughts such as these pass through our 
minds as we sit and write an interminable chain of vouchers 
—pink vouchers for clothing, yellow for milk, blue for 
groceries. Five-shilling money vouchers are the general 
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rule—though some districts reduce this sum to 4s. in order 
to make the money go further. Until lately, too, the men 
working in the boot repair depéts (unskilled men, who have, 
nevertheless, repaired the. children’s boots with astonishing 
aptitude) were rewarded only with a 2s. 6d. voucher 
weekly, an occasional gift of ‘* broken biscuits,”? and 
clothing outfits for themselves and their families at some 
time during their working career. Latterly, their grocery 
vouchers have been increased to 5s. They are glad, as who 
would not be? But the spirit with which they work is one 
with the spirit that seems to animate the voluntary workers 
at the Centre—a spirit of thankfulness for having work to 
do that will take them out of themselves, and make them 
forget to look into the grey and cheerless future. 

Circumstances are forcing them to live from day to 
day—to take vouchers when they can get them, and to say 
Kismet ; but Heaven forbid that we in the office, or in 
the world outside, should look at it like that. 

As we close our voucher books at 9 p.m., write posi- 
tively the last report, and file positively the last case-sheet 
for the day, we wonder wearily how much, if any, positive 
constructive good we have done. 

And the answer comes back to us from the ghostly 
families in those ten thousand case-sheets, ‘* You have 
helped to keep us alive—if that is a good thing—but you 
have done nothing more. We want work. Give it to us 
before we forget how to want it.” 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


N expounding the new-old Liberal policy on unemploy- 
ment, Mr. Lloyd George has at any rate usefully stirred 
up the stagnation in politics. According to facile critics 
he has produced rabbits out of a hat; well, they are un- 
questionably lively rabbits, as the Tory and Labour marks- 
men who are hunting them with blunderbusses will discover. 
The rather mechanical insolence of much newspaper and 
platform comment is as a matter of fact quite misleading 
as a guide io what ordinary people are thinking and saying. 
The ordinary man, as you meet him in the railway carriage, 
the club, or elsewhere, is simply not to be convinced that 
it is impossible to drain off the pool of unemployed into life- 
giving streams. He is not to be convinced that there is 
nothing better to be done with masses of the unemployed 
than to keep them alive on the dole. Every ordinary per- 
son feels that this Government’s policy of nerveless inaction 
is not only stupid, it is nationally demoralizing. Everyone 
in every party knows this, and will confess it in private; and 
I am sure that Mr. Lloyd George, despite the squeaks of 
party impertinence with which his programme has been 
greeted, spoke once more for the ordinary, inarticulate mul- 
titude. A Government that gives what energy it has 
to ingenious manipulation of the departmental machine, will 
never do what is necessary—lead a great national effort, 
comparable in scale and energy to the war-time enterprise, 
to set the unemployed upon nationally productive work. 
What is needed is the big push, boldness, political passion— 
all qualities so pitiably absent from the lifeless platitudes 
listlessly emitted by Mr. Baldwin at Manchester. Let any 
reasonably detached person, with sufficient feeling and 
imagination to be anxious about the tragedy of unemploy- 
ment, compare the Liberal and the Tory speeches, and then 
ask himself where is the promise of the practical] leadership 
we all desire. 
* * * 
Yes, the treatment meted out to this carefully con- 
sidered programme is deplorably characteristic of the level 
of political discussion at present. There was some clever 
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derision in the Times and some dull derision in the TELE- 
craPu, while every Tory from every platform yapped his 
mechanical contempt. Mr. MacDonald, from whom some- 
thing better might have been expected, immediately rushed 
in with his silly accusation of stealing Labour’s clothes. It 
is sufficiently notorious that his Government abandoned 
the unemployment problem in querulous despair, and if his 
Party now possesses a constructive policy more or less on 
the Liberal lines, that surely is no matter for proprietary 
jealousy. It is simply another example of the territory of 
social reform that is common to both parties, which might 
be, and should be, ‘* worked”? in comradeship. The 
general attitude in the other parties towards the Liberals 
would be amusing if it were not so vexatious. Why on 
earth should the Liberal Party be abused as an interloper 
because of its resolve to run its five hundred candidates ; 
as if politics were some fenced-off private estate marked 
‘“‘ Trespassers will be prosecuted’? The party that is 
now denounced for daring to appeal to the electors 
was a few years ago the most powerful party in the State; 
at this moment it offers a middle way, and is therefore in 
the full stream of the English political tradition; add the 
literal truth that it is the only party with a coherent and 
scientifically based scheme of national reconstruction. The 
Conservative Party, in quite recent times, found itself tem- 
porarily in even lower water in Parliament than the Liberal 
Party now is without being told to cease to exist. In short, 
it is time the ridiculous conventional stuff about the Party 
was dropped, as unworthy of serious political discussion. 


- * * 


I feel small sympathy with the anti-** Jix ’”’ propaganda 
that has been raging in the Rothermere Press of late. I 
should deplore the removal of “* Jix ” to the House of 
Lords, and I am pleased to hear that he has no intention 
of allowing himself to be muzzled by acoronet. _It isdesolat- 
ing to think of the House of Commons without our “ Jix ”’; 
the journalist who would vote for his suppression does not 
know the value of the raw material offered for the manu- 
facture of paragraphs, leading articles, and cartoons. Be- 
sides all this, I suspect the motives of the agitation against 
the Home Secretary as the upholder of *‘ Dora.’’ It is 
easy enough to make ‘“‘ copy ”’ out of the little absurdities 
of ** Dora ” in such matters as the sale of chocolates and 
cigarettes. We should all remember that the continuance, 
in a modified form, of the ‘* Dora” shop restrictions 
embodied in the law by general consent is a most valuable 
boon to hundreds of thousands of workers; and it is ridicu- 
lous to argue that any serious hardship is entailed upon the 
buying public. Of course, there is more in the agitation 
than this. When certain critics make a noise about 
** Dora ” restrictions, what they are really anxious to 
secure is a return to the old licensing hours. Here, 
again, it seems to me beyond question that the restric- 
tion of drinking hours has been a great boon to the workers 
in the drink trade, without really interfering with the sacred 
right to drink as much as anyone wishes who does not make 
an occupation of it. In a word—Licence they mean when 
they cry Liberty. 

* * - 

There is, on the other hand, real and growing disquiet 
about the crusade which “ Jix’’ has started against 
“* obscene ”’ literature. I feel that this is a very difficult 
subject in which criticism is easier than practical suggestion. 
Still it seems clear that in spite of ‘* Jix’s ”? assertions, 
something like a literary censorship, and that of an un- 
desirable kind, is being exercised by him. One is almost 
forced, with Mr. Pethick Lawrence, to the conclusion that 
a definite censorship would be preferable to the haphazard 
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official action of which there have been examples of late. 
Look what happened in the most recent case. Someone sent 
** Jix ’? a copy of a novel: he thought it obscene; and 
initiated public proceedings against the publishers. Accord- 
ing to ‘* Jix ”’ this is all quite fair, because the issue is left 
to the decision of the magistrate’s Court. The point is 
whether the magistrate has in practice any freedom of 
action. It is easy to maintain that he has not, for he 
operates in these cases under a law dating from 1857, which 
binds him to condemn as ‘ obscene ”’ anything in a book 
which is capable of depraving ‘* those minds that are open 
to immoral influences.’? This definition is intolerably loose ; 
a host of English masterpieces could be easily brought within 
it, not excepting the Old Testament and Shakespeare. Like 
other obsolete laws it has been tolerated because there has 
been no attempt rigidly to apply it—in this case to make it 
the excuse for interference with literature as distinct from 
mere pornography. The moment “ Jix ” starts a crusade 
with this stupid old weapon in his Philistine fist, the 
situation becomes intolerable. 
— * * 

I suppose we must conclude that Sir Berkeley 
Moynihan, the famous surgeon, was honestly mistaken in 
his story about German airmen in the war dropping bombs 
containing plague bacilli. Sir Berkeley Moynihan has pro- 
duced some evidence of his good faith. It is very puzzling, 
but the declarations of the German—and the French-—- 
authorities seem conclusive that there has been some 
genuine mistake. The amazing circumstance is that an accus- 
ation of so deadly a nature should have been made, and 
quite casually, ten years after the end of the war. During the 
war, of course, anything and everything was believed of 
the enemy; credibility became a sort of topsy-turvy duty, 
and only the finest minds were able to resist the contagion 
of slander and lies. It is a salutary exercise in humility 
to look back now and recall the stories that one swallowed, 
almost without examination, in the days of general 
demoralization when people, accustomed in ordinary life 
to accept nothing without good evidence, greedily believed 
and disseminated the vilest and the silliest stories. It is 
a shameful chapter, and is perhaps better forgotten, and 
this curious incident of the disease-spreading bombs is like 
a ghost from a hideous past. In those evil times, I suppose, 
I heard of every accusation made, justly or unjustly, against 


the Germans. I never heard this plague bomb story. 
* * * 


Mr. Shaw in his letter refusing to write adver- 
tisements for a shop discusses the extremely difficult 
and delicate matter of the limit between honest 
journalism and concealed advertisement. Every work- 
ing journalist knows how disturbing and perplexing it 
is, and how increasingly difficult it is in these 
days of insidiously pervasive advertisement, to draw the 
line between what is legitimately interesting to the public 
and what is in effect a free advertisement to a private com- 
mercial concern. In many cases the difference between the 
puff and the piece of news is extremely vague, yet every 
self-respecting journalist feels that he is entitled to the 
protection of his employer in insisting upon the distinction. 
Mr. Shaw mentions, as an example of an obsolete form of 
puffery ‘‘ the lunches at the Press views at the art gal- 
leries.”? The Press lunch is, as a matter of fact, the chief 
danger to honest and unbiased newspaper work at present. 
Commercial concerns floating a new invention or anxious 
to advertise an old one have discovered that the easiest 
and the cheapest way of getting notice in the newspapers 
is to give a Press lunch. There is never the least difficulty 
in obtaining the attendance, as chief guests, of prominent 
figures in politics or public life, or in giving the affair a 
delusive air of ‘‘ public interest.” Economically the basis 
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of the Press lunch is the simple calculation that it costs 
less to give a free lunch to the Press than it does to buy 
advertisement space in the newspapers. The newspaper 
proprietors could put a stop to this danger to decent jour- 
nalism without any difficulty, by an agreement not to 
accept invitations to obviously advertising meals. It is 
extraordinary that they do not realize, not only that they 
would be preserving the traditions of journalism, but would 
be actually serving their own commercial interests. If 
this easy source of free advertisement were to be cut off 
or restricted, the advertisers would be forced to advertise 


at the usual rates. 
* —_ 


I have been reading with interest the first annual 
report of the Fund for the Preservation of Ancient Cottages, 
at whose meeting last week Mr. MacDonald spoke with 
much sympathy and understanding. I liked his plea for 
preserving “* sanctuaries for human beings.”” That is what 
we shall be forced to undertake if the ruin of the old archi- 
tecture and the spoliation of the virgin country goes much 
further without being checked. I see that the Fund Com- 
mittee is talking of the possibility—with American help— 
of preserving complete some of the many beautiful English 
villages that are falling into decay. Preservation as a 
museum piece is better than nothing, though that desperate 
expedient would be a severe comment on our care for the 
heritage of the past. The ideal, of course, would be to keep 
the fine old stuff in being as the home of life, without ruin- 
ing it by blatant surroundings—‘‘ the avalanche of sham- 
tiled bungalows and houses good neither to live in nor look 
on that has overwhelmed the country.’? Anyone who has 
explored the Cotswolds of late will know how imminent is 
the prospect of the submergence of exquisite villages by 
the tide of new ugliness. The Fund seems to be making 
good use of its small means. It is an admirable record 
for a first year’s work to have saved Lamb’s cottage at 
Puckeridge, the early fifteenth-century cottages at West 
Tarring; and Arlington Row at Bibury. This excellent 
band of preservers could spend a very large income with 
ease and profit in rescuing good old cottages, and not only 
saving the beauty of the countryside, but helping to house 
the country labourer. 

Kappa. 


SMOKER, THE BACK-BENCHER’S DOG 
(With acknowledgments to Mr. Kipling.) 


WINSTON will come where he knows there’s milk, 
Climb to the top of the tree, 
And play with Buttons, or Gloves, or Silk, 
To ’muse himself, not me; 
But I like Smoker, my dog, because 
He hasn’t much conceit, 
So he is as plain as the first dog was, 
And I am the Man in the Street. 


Winston will beg to be stroked, and fed, 
Till his little performance ends, 

And I try and make him stand on his head 
To please my Irish friends ; 

And then he swears and scratches and mews 
And bolts out into the yard; 

But Smoker will do whatever I choose— 
As long as it isn’t too hard. 


Winston will tell me he loves me true 
And yet I am still perplexed, 
For I can’t tell (and he knows it too) 
To whom he’ll be saying it next; 
Whether he’l] stray to the left or right 
Is a thing that one can’t foresee— 
But Smoker snores on his bench all night, 
And dreams that he’s toiling for me. 
= ¥. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Str,—The Liberal leader holds out hopes of intensive 
road building and other public works which would cut down 
unemployment to a ‘‘normal’’ figure within a year, and 
you have yourself estimated that ‘‘ an expenditure of, say, 
£100 millions all told in a year would be reflected after a 
not very lengthy interval in the additional employment of 
500,000 men.”’ Into the financial arguments for and against 
these schemes I do not venture to enter, but there are certain 
administrative considerations to which I should like to draw 
attention. Your calculation seems to be based on a certain 
equation between money spent and new employment created 
—£1,000,000 spent on trunk roads would, directly and in- 
directly, employ an additional 5,000 men. But is it not a 
fallacy to regard all the employment thus created as being 
the employment of so many extra workers who would other- 
wise be unemployed? That is not the way industry works. 
Consider the orders for materials, which, in your estimate, 
are to afford more than half the new employment! These 
would be spread over some hundreds of firms in various 
trades. The regular staffs of each firm would be busier, 
machinery would run more continuously, but the new orders 
would not lead to a corresponding increase of labour force. 
There is always some slack which can be taken up, and, in 
machine production, the reserve is often very large. The 
same thing would happen, though in a less degree, in the 
carrying out of the works themselves. To use up these 
reserves would, of course, be all to the good, but it is in 
such ways as this that a large share of the money would 
trickle away without decreasing the unemployment register 
by a single unit. Then there is the difficulty of concentrating 
the work into a short time. Could the authorities, even if 
they tried, spend the £100,000,000 in one year on well-founded 
extra schemes? I suggest that even four years might prove 
too short a period. The desired stimulus to the labour 
market would thus be spread out. It is worth notice that 
the Unemployment Grants Committee managed to promote 
the expenditure of £105,000,000 on public work in the six 
years ending June, 1927, but the total amount of direct em- 
ployment which they provided was only equivalent to an 
average of 33,000 men over the whole period, and some of 
these were regular staffs. I believe, therefore, that, desirable 
as your policy may be on other grounds, its effect on the 
unemployment figures would be a good deal less striking 
than you anticipate.—Yours, &c., 

R. C. Davison. 


[That in one sense there is a large amount of ‘‘ slack "’ 
in the industries which would be stimulated by a policy of 
national expenditure we believe to be true. Certainly, the 
business organization, the technical and directing staffs, and 
the plant are available—which is a great advantage. But 
the suggestion that most industrial concerns could increase 
their output largely, without employing additional manual 
labour, gives, we believe, a false picture of the industrial 
world. Our industries are not organized as casually as that. 
The manual labour ‘‘ slack ’’ is not in regular employment, 
just slackly employed. It is represented in the main by the 
unemployment figures of the industries concerned. In some 
cases, of course, it may be employed irregularly under 
organized short-time arrangements ; but short-time is part 
of the phenomenon of unemployment, and enters into the 
unemployment figures. The estimate of 5,000 men employed 
directly and indirectly per million of capital expenditure is, 
we think, a moderate one; for it takes no account of the 
stimulus to trade resulting from substituting wages for 
unemployment pay. 

We are convinced that there is no lack of desirable 
schemes of road-building and the like, which have been pre- 
pared and pigeon-holed long ago, and which are ripe for 
execution. It will take a certain amount of time, of course, 
to put them actually in hand. How much time will depend 
on the energy and resolution of the Government which sets 
about the task.—Ep., NaTIoN.] 
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“WOMEN AND THE HOSPITALS" 

Sir,—-My friend, Sir Francis Acland, has mistaken my 
argument, and, indeed, flagrantly misquotes me. Perhaps 
you will allow me to explain my position. 

Partial co-education (i.e., co-education at some of the 
men’s schools) has been tried and has proved a failure. My 
own school, St. Mary’s Hospital, was quoted by the Univer- 
sity Committee as having ‘*‘ made a genuine attempt to pro- 
vide absolutely fair treatment to women students,’’ and “it 
was only the apprehension that the policy of co-education 


was heading the school for disaster which led to its 
reversal.’’ If co-education were accepted at all the men’s 
schools this ‘‘ apprehension of disaster *’ would disappear. 


It is precisely the fact that there are men’s schools which 
will not accept women that allows, under present conditions, 
a ready asvlum for those men who do not wish to go to 
mixed schools, and so makes the position of mixed schools 
financially precarious, for it must be remembered that the 
entry of men-students is more than ten times as large as 
that of women, of whom there cannot be enough to compen- 


sate for the loss of the men. ‘ This feeling of antipathy,” 
say the Committee, ‘‘ may be deplored, but we have no doubt 
as to its existence, and since the Medical Schools are depen- 
dent to a verv considerable extent on the income derived from 
students’ fees, it is only natural that the authorities of the 
schools should be concerned with the economic problem to 
which it gives rise.”’ Co-education at all the men’s schools 
has never been tried, and is, I submit, the solution of the 


economic difficulty which is the main obstacle to the reception 
of women at But while the principle of co 
education is steadily refused by the L.S.M.W. for itself, how- 
ever fervently it may favour it for other schools, it is surely 


men’s schools 


clear that those men’s schools which hesitate to adopt co- 
education may with great force object that if the women 
may reserve a school entirely for themselves, there ought to 
be schools reserved for the men. 

That was my argument which Sir Francis Acland so 


strangely travesties ; perhaps he will now see that I am lay- 
ing no “ false trail’ in my support of universal as against 
partial co-education, but on the contrary, endeavouring to 
find a real solution of the problem which was raised a year 
ago bv the closing of almost the last doors, other than those 
of the Royal Free Hospital, open to women medical students. 
That position was the ground of the action taken by Mr. 
Walter Spencer and myself on the Senate of London 
University in asking for the Committee which has just 
re ported. ] would especially emphasize that I have no desire 
to attack the L.S.M.W. Sir Francis Acland may perhaps 
remember that when he and I were co-members of the Senate 
I acted with him in defending that school from certain 
serious criticisms made upon it at the Senate, and I have in 
my possession a very pleasant letter of thanks for my 
effective intervention, written at that date, by Sir Francis 
Acland as Chairman of Council of the L.S.M.W.—Yours, &., 
E. GRAHAM LITTLE. 
House of Commons. 
February 27th, 1929. 


CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS 

Srr,—By the court order for the destruction of ** Sleeve- 
less Errand,’ by Norah C. James, given on March 4th, it 
is obvious that neither the Home Secretary, the Public 
Prosecutor, the counsel for the prosecution, nor the 
presiding magistrate need have any qualifications for decid- 
ing what is good literature as opposed to obscene literature 
once the official machine has been set in motion. Mr. 
Percival Clarke’s speech for the prosecution is worthy of 
Sergeant Buzfuz in the celebrated case of Bardell v. Pickwick. 
t is violent, it is inept, it is ridiculously inane, though not, 
I regret to sav, humorous. One may, of course, rejoice that 
it is the prosecution itself that has given us so clear an 
exposure of official ineptitude, and that the phrase ‘ For 
Christ’s sake give me a drink’’ has been declared, with all 


he weicht of Government decree, to be blasphemous. Legal 
ranting, however, may be pitched in too suspiciously shrill 
ol and no doubt the Press will note that the peculiar 
idence of the counsel’s advice to critics and reviewers 


not to notice’ such a book as ‘** Sleeveless Errand ”’ is to 
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be accounted for on the ground that the prosecution has 
the best reason to fear public discussion. This ‘‘ advice ’’ 
is to be taken in conjunction with the very curious ‘‘ appeal 
to English authors” by Sir William Joynson-Hicks on 
March 5th, ‘‘ to help themselves, their country, and their 
trade by not forcing public opinion to such an extent that 
the demand for some amount of censorship will be impos- 
sible to prevent.’’ This statement is extremely funny in 
view of the fact that in the case of ‘‘ The Well of Lone- 
liness *’ nineteen out of twenty reviews had never questioned 
either the morals or the advisability of the publication of 
the novel previous to the intervention of the SUNDAY EXxpREss. 
Mr. Cape had, in fact, secured the verdict of public opinion 
in the book’s favour till, on an irrational impulse, he threw 
it away. I therefore take it that the Home Secretary is 
naturally much afraid of the voice of the ordinary, intel- 
ligent reviewer. 

As regards some interlocking aspects in Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks’s literary censorship campaign, it seems clear 
from his reply to the deputation organized by the London 
Public Morality Council, March 5th, that he is of set purpose 
mixing up in his comprehensive official mud-pie two totally 
different subjects, viz., (a) the importation and sale of 
indecent photographs, or (b) such excellent, healthy, and 
frankly written novels as ‘‘ Sleeveless Errand.’’ He is 
obviously seeking to tar with his indiscriminate official brush 
the books that he admits that he has not the brains to 
understand (but nevertheless censors, despite his protesta- 
tions to the contrarv) with ‘‘ the flood of filth ’’ and ‘‘ inde- 
cent matter coming over from the Continent.’’ One may 
contrast his converging statements about ‘‘ the impossibility 
of reading every buvk,’’ fur the purposes of censorship, with 
his threat to English authors that possibly ‘‘ the demand 
for some amount of censorship will be impossible to 
prevent.’’ Possibly, eh! 

Truly, one may recommend Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
to study the fable of sop, which sets forth the fate of the 
frog who tried to puff himself out to the size of the bull— 
and burst.—Yours, &c., 


19, Pond Place, 


Chelsea, S.W.S8. 
March 5th, 1929. 


EDWARD GARNETT. 


“THE RUMOUR” 

Sir,—I have read with interest Mr. Birrell’s article on 
‘“The Rumour.”’ On the merits of the play as a play I do 
not propose to speak. But Mr. Birrell, I think, under- 
estimates its appeal to ordinary men and women who are 
not experts in the construction of plays, but are interested 
passionately in a great practical question. From that point 
of view the play is propaganda, and, in my judgment, admir- 
able propaganda. I have spent much time in extensive study 
of the real causes of modern war, and I have never found 
them better analyzed. If I have called the play ‘‘ propa- 
ganda,’’ I do not suggest that it is in Mr. Birrell’s phrase a 
‘“‘lecture."’ It held me, and I believe would hold hundreds 
and thousands of others, as few books, however comprehen- 
sive and subtle, could do. The public will find in it, if they 
will take the opportunity, a vivid presentation of facts which 
have been and still are preparing behind the scenes the 
destruction of all they hold dear, and which can only be 
countered by their coming themselves to understand them 
and feel them; and they will find them set forth not in 
abstract and difficult language, but as they might be in their 
own experience if they could see behind the scenes. They 
will see also how, in the last resort, it is the prejudices, 
ignorances, and passions of ordinary men and women that 
enable these things to be sprung upon them. The recurring 
conversations of the gardener and his friend throughout the 
course of the play act as a modern substitute for the Greek 
Chorus, and perform admirably a similar function—to bring 
home to the audience the irony and pity of the story. The 
difference is that Mr. Munro does not treat the events as 
fate, but leaves the spectator feeling that this business can 
and shall be stopped.—Yours, &c., 

G. Lowes DICKINSON. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
March 3rd, 1929. 
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“THE RUMOUR” 


Sir,—Mr. Birrell writes of this play that it is 
‘‘ admittedly *’ not very well produced. Mr. Birrell is a 
master of the English language and inclined to be a pre- 
cisian in its use. Therefore he presumably knows what he 
means by ‘‘ admittedly.”” May I ask him to enlighten me? 
Possibly he pays no attention to the opinion of his fellow 
critics, and, for all I know, his friends may agree with him. 
But I have read practically every notice of the play which 
has appeared in the Press, and am surprised how much 
praise has been given to the producer, Allan Wade ; for as 
a rule the critics mention the producer only when his efforts 
annoy them. Obviously in my ignorance I attached to the 
word ‘‘ admittedly ’’ a far more general significance than, in 
Mr. Birrell’s vocabulary, it can bear. 

With regard to the waits, of which Mr. Birrell also com- 
plains, since there are sixteen scenes in the play there are 
necessarily waits between them. But no wait exceeds forty- 
five seconds, and many of them are only fifteen. I do not 
believe, and I think all who know the theatre will agree with 
me, that any Broadway hustler could improve on this.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. S. KENNEDY. 

3, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 

March ist, 1929. 


THE WATERLOO CUP AND THE HARES 
PRESERVATION ACT 

S1r,—It has been announced that the Waterloo Cup has 
been postponed owing to the inclement weather, and will 
be held at Altcar under the patronage of the Earl of Sefton 
on March 13th and the following days. Most people are 
under the impression that hare hunting ends on February 
28th in each year, but the legal position is that owing to 
defects in the Hares Preservation Act, 1892, it is unlawful 
only to sell or expose for sale British hares during the close 
season of March, April, May, June, and July, and it is still 
permitted to kill them by coursing or otherwise. The full 
title and preamble of the Act, however, indicate the intention 
of the Legislature :— 

‘““An Act to enact a close time for Hares during the 
Breeding Season. 

‘““Whereas hares form an important article of food, and 
have of late years greatly decreased in numbers in England, 
Scotland, and Wales by reason of their being inconsiderately 
slaughtered, and owing to their marketable value it is impor- 
tant to provide for their protection during the breeding 
season. Be it therefore enacted, &c.”’ 

The breeding season for wild hares is from the begin- 
ning of February to the end of April, and it follows that a 
number of the hares to be coursed and killed at Altcar in 
the middle of March will be pregnant, and a smaller number 
will be heavy with young.—yYours, &c., 

WILLIAM C. SEARLE. 

8, Serjeants Inn, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

March 2nd, 1929. 


SPENGLER 


Srr,—I have to thank Mr. Wishart for his lucid and 
courteous comments on my article. So far from trying to 
hide my ‘‘ lack of understanding under a pitiful mask of 
superiority,’’ I acknowledge it frankly. I admit ‘‘ the limita- 
tions of my faculties.’’ I cannot understand by intuition a 
philosophy of history which requires two volumes of 1,000 
large pages for its explanation, and I admit that I find it 
absolutely impossible to read 1,000 pages of argument with- 
out using my intellect. Mr. Wishart is apparently more 
tortunate.—Yours, &c., 

LEONARD WOOLF. 

March Ist, 1929. 


“THE MAGIC ISLAND” 


S1r,—The review of the above book in your current issue 
necessitates a reniv. No one quarrels with a critic for ex- 
pressing his opinion frankly, but it is essential that he should 
lake care that his statements of fact are correct. Your 
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reviewer, after suggesting that the author is blind to the 
dark side of the American occupation of Haiti, says: 
‘‘ Apparently Mr. Seabrook does not think that the forcible 
seizure of an independent State and its rule by armed force 
for twelve years requires any further justification than an 
increase in the number of motor-cars in use.”’ 

A glance at pages 125-126 of the book will show that this 
remark does not express Mr. Seabrook’s views. Possibly, 
however, your reviewer is unable to appreciate the irony of 
these two pages; if so, would he please turn to the last 
paragraph of the book (page 269) where he will find the 
following passage : — 

‘The presence of the Americans... has put an end to 
more than a century of national freedom of a peculiar sort 
which has existed nowhere else on earth save in Liberia— 
the freedom of a Negro people to govern or misgovern them- 
selves, to stand forth as human beings like any others 
without cringing or asking leave of any white man. I do 
not understand these things.” 

—Yours, &c., 
GEORGE G. Harrap & Co., Ltp. 

Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

March 2nd, 1929. 


NURSERY SCHOOL 


S1r,—During the months preceding a General Election 
voters of all colours and opinions reflect more on matters 
affecting our common national life than at other times. 

The Nursery School Association therefore appeals to the 
general public for support in a determined effort to bring 
before the Electors of all Parties the urgency of the need for 
the provision of open-air Nursery Schools for children be- 
tween two and five years of age, particularly in the most 
congested areas of our towns and cities. 

The Education Act of 1918 made possible the adoption 
of Nursery Schools as the foundation stone of the national 
system of education, and wherever the provision of the Act 
has been carried out the results have abundantly justified the 
expenditure. As regards health of body—rickets, skin affec- 
tions, and minor ailments of all sorts have disappeared, 
while the inroads of infectious diseases have been largely 
avoided. With regard to health of mind—many parents can 
thankfully testify to the effects of the natural discipline of the 
little community, the life with other children, flowers, and 
animals, the healthful occupations, and the lift to the home 
life that comes from the fellowship of the Nursery Schools. 
The children become vigorous, alert, well balanced, and 
happy. 

The Nursery School is clearly one of the most effective, 
natural, and necessary ways by which the community as a 
whole can helpfully reach the pitifully inadequate home con- 
ditions of to-day. To make this vividly apparent to those 
who are as yet unaware of the urgency of the need, is the 
immediate aim of the Nursery School Association. Further 
information as to its work would be gladly sent on applica- 
tion to the Hon. Secretary, Appleton-le-Moors, York. Dona- 
tions, large or small, are urgently desired, and would be most 
gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. A. J. Polson, 
17, Bucks Avenue, Oxhey, Watford.—Yours, &c., 


MARGARET McMILLAN, C.B.E., President. 
Nancy Astor, M.P., Vice-President. 

J. Ramsay MacDONALD, Vice-President. 
M. WINTRINGHAM, Vice-President. 

S. EvELEGH, Chairman. 


The Nursery School Association, 
Appleton-le-Moors, York. 


KATHLEEN COYLE’S “LIV” 


S1r,—We regret that you should have found it necessary 
in the review of ‘‘ Liv,’’ by Kathleen Coyle, published in your 
issue dated March 2nd, to draw attention to certain mis- 
prints. Actually these misprints were noticed and corrected 
before the book was published, but in order that review 
copies could go out a reasonable time before publication, a 
certain number of books were used which contained the 
misprints which were, however, corrected by hand in ink. 
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It would seem that the copy sent to THE NaTION unfortunately 
escaped this attention, but it will be found that the copies in 
the booksellers’ shops do not contain the errors to which 
you draw attention.—Yours, &c., 


G. WREN HOWARD. 
Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 


30, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
March Ist, 1929. 


MR. CHURCHILL ON 
THE PEACE” 


By J. M. KEYNES. 
M:: CHURCHILL has finished his task—by far and 


away the greatest contribution to the history of the 

War, the only one which combines the gifts of the 
historian and born writer with the profound experiences 
and direct knowledge of one of the prime movers of events. 
This last volume is not so good, I think, as the two which 
preceded it—a falling away which is probably one more of 
the disappointing consequences of the author’s latest bout 
of office. For authorship is a whole-time job; and so is 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. But it is much better 
than those who have read the rather flat, rhetorical extracts 
published by the Times will have surmised. For these lose, 
as extracts do, the sweep and impression of the whole. 

Mr. Churchill records in his preface what a number of 
important events in which he was personally concerned had 
utterly passed from his mind. This, he adds, is probably an 
experience common to most of the principal actors—** one 
impression effaced another.’”’ So with anyone who lived 
in the administrative flux. For me the quality of the Mid- 
land Railway breakfast marmalade served up in the Hotel 
Majestic has stuck faster than anything else; I know 
exactly what that experience was like. It is only for 
those who lived for months in the trenches or suffered some 
repetitive military routine, where one impression rein- 
forced another, that the War can in memory be lived over 
again. Yet Mr. Churchill has contrived to convey a con- 
temporary impression of motives and atmosphere—though, 
curiously, least of all by the contemporary documents he 
quotes, which the reader will instinctively skip—such as 
posterity would never be able to reconstruct for itself. The 
book contains, too, some singularly moving passages, where 
the emotions of the moment had left behind them a perma- 
nent furrow; of which I would particularly instance the 
accounts of the British Demobilization and of the Irish 
Treaty. Moreover, it serves to bring back to us with over- 
whelming effect, what of everything we are most disposed 
to forget—the violence, bloodshed, and tumult of the post- 
war years, the ** Aftermath ”’ of Mr. Churchill’s title. 

The book is mainly made up of four distinct topics, of 
which the successive chapters are, rather distractingly, in- 
termixed—the Peace Conference, the Russian Revolution, 
the Irish Rebellion, and the Greco-Turkish Imbroglio. Of 
these the account of the Russian business is—as one might 
expect—the least satisfactory. Mr. Churchill does not seek 
to defend unduly his own part in the fiascos of the Russian 
Civil Wars. But he fails to see—or at least to set—in 
perspective the bigness of the events in their due relations, 
or to disentangle the essential from casual episodes. He 
half admits the inevitable futility of the proceedings which 
he supported; he lets one see the wretched character and 
effete incompetence of the Russian Whites whom he would 
have so much liked to idealize (** It was not the want of 
material means, but of comradeship, will-power, and rugged 
steadfastness that lost the struggle ’’); and he quotes Foch, 
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who firmly refused to have anything to do with the affair, 
as remarking ‘‘ with much discernment ” that ‘“ these 
armies of Koltchak and Denikin cannot last long because 
they have no civil Governments behind them.” But the 
Bolsheviks remain for him, in spite of his tribute to the 
greatness of Lenin, nothing more than an imbecile atrocity. 
His imagination cannot see them as the Great Scavengers, 
and the officers of the Whites as better employed on the 
films. Yet can he believe that his fine peroration— 
** Russia, self-outcast, sharpens her bayonets in her Arctic 
night, and mechanically proclaims through self-starved lips 
her philosophy of hatred and death ”—is really the whole 
of the truth? 

Apart from Russia, Mr. Churchill appears, in a degree 
to which public opinion has done much less than justice, as 
an ardent and persistent advocate of the policy of appease- 
ment—appeasement in Germany, in Ireland, in Turkey. As 
he wrote to Mr. Lloyd George in March, 1920—** Since the 
Armistice my policy would have been, ‘ Peace with the 
German people, war on the Bolshevik tyranny.’ ’’ Through- 
out the Peace Conference such influence as he had was cast 
on the side of moderation. 

His account of the Peace Conference itself is less per- 
sonal in character than any other part of the book; for he 
was, indeed, but little directly concerned with it. He 
visited Paris once or twice, but was mainly in London pre- 
occupied with other matters. It is, therefore, a general view 
which he presents, as it appeared to a member of the British 
Cabinet who was outside the main stream of the negotia- 
tions. His attitude is to deplore—but to shrug his 
shoulders. There has been too much shrugging of the 
shoulders both at the time and since. He justifies his shrug 
on two grounds: firstly, because politicians are not only 
pusillanimous, but rightly so, their pusillanimity being 
merely a realization of their actual impotence; and, 
secondly, because financial and economic mistakes work 
themselves out in due course, whereas frontiers, which were 
not so badly handled by the Conference, are the only long- 
period realities. One could say the same thing about the 
miseries of the War itself—they are all over now—and 
indeed about most things, for the consequences, even if 
they persist, are generally lost in the river of time; and 
the doctrine that statesmen must always act contrary to 
their convictions, when to do otherwise would lose them 
office, implies that they are less easily replaceable than is 
really the case. I believed then, and I believe now, that 
it was a situation where an investment in political courage 
would have been marvellously repaid in the end. 

Mr. Churchill’s account of the Conference lacks the 
intensity of feeling which would be natural to one who had 
been tormented on the spot. But it is, all the same, the 
best short handbook yet written to the general] character of 
what really happened. There are one or two points in it 
worth picking out. Mr. Churchill does well to emphasize 
the prolongation of the blockade of Germany through the 
first half of 1919 as a question of first-rate importance. The 
remarkable history of the successive negotiations for the 
renewal of the Armistice and the provisioning of Germany 
has never yet been written. He recognizes their impor- 
tance, but his account of them (pages 66, 67) is by no means 
accurate, and indicates that he was not conversant with, 
or has forgotten, the details. It was not the “ officials ”’ 
who were to blame. If any individual is to be picked out 
as chiefly responsible for prolonging the dreadful privations 
of Central Europe, it must certainly be the celebrated 
Monsieur Klotz. I think he is right in saying that Mr. 
Lloyd George was quite genuine about hanging the Kaiser and 
continued to harbour such sentiments long after others had 
cooled off; but that he never, at any time, entertained an 
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illusion about Reparations or made any statement which 
did not, if read carefully, include a saving clause. 

It is well, too, that he gives the world a fuller account 
than has been published before of the meeting of the British 
Empire Delegation convened by Mr. Lloyd George in Paris 
on June Ist, 1919, to consider the German reply to the 
draft Treaty of Peace. The Prime Minister had called this 
meeting *‘ to strengthen himself in his efforts to obtain a 
mitigation of the peace terms.’’ Mr. Churchill himself cir- 
culated a memorandum, endorsed by the Chief of the 
Imperial General] Staff, urging that we should, at least, meet 
the Germans half-way. These views were accepted by prac- 
tically the whole of the Delegation and of the Cabinet, in- 
cluding Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Lord Birkenhead, Lord Milner, and Mr. 
Balfour. The meeting resolved that many important con- 
cessions should be made, and added a rider authorizing the 
Prime Minister ‘* to use the full weight of the entire British 
Empire even to the point of refusing the services of the 
British Army to advance into Germany, or the services of 
the British Navy to enforce the blockade of Germany.”’ 
This was the second time that Mr. Lloyd George had made 
a genuine, but abortive, effort for a ** good *’? Peace. But 
it was not to be. The plebiscite for Upper Silesia was 
obtained as an almost solitary concession. For the rest, it 
was President Wilson—as I have described in the 
Economic Consequences of the Peace—who at this stage 
was ‘* not taking any.”’ 

Mr. Churchill has a good deal to say about President 
Wilson. He has had the advantage not only of his own 
memories, but of Colonel House’s latest volumes, which 
have cast on the scene so bright a side-light. As the 
evidence accumulates, the impression is confirmed of a 
blind man, unbelievably out of touch with the realities of 
things, filled with all the wrong suspicions. But peace to 
his spirit. Mr. Churchill’s summing up is just :— 


‘* The influence of mighty, detached, and well-mean- 
ing America upon the European settlement was a 
precious agency of hope. It was largely squandered in 
sterile conflicts and half-instructed and half-pursued in- 
terferences. If President Wilson had set himself from 
the beginning to make common cause with Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau, the whole force of these three great 
men, the heads of the dominant nations, might have played 
with plenary and beneficent power over the wide scene of 
European tragedy. He consumed his own strength and 
theirs in conflicts in which he was always worsted. He 
gained as an antagonist and corrector results which were 
pitifully poor compared to those which would have 
rewarded comradeship. He might have made everything 
swift and easy. He made everything slower and more 
difficult. He might have carried a settlement at the time 
when leadership was strong. He acquiesced in second- 
rate solutions when the phase of exhaustion and disper- 
sion had supervened. 

‘** However, as Captain he went down with his ship.”’ 


The chronicle is finished. With what feelings does one 
lay down Mr. Churchill’s two-thousandth page? Gratitude 
to one who can write with so much eloquence and feeling of 
things which are part of the lives of all of us of the war 
generation, but which he saw and knew much closer and 
clearer. Admiration for his energies of mind and his in- 
tense absorption of intellectual interest and elemental 
emotion in what is for the moment the matter in hand— 
which is his best quality. A little envy, perhaps, for his 
undoubting conviction that frontiers, races, patriotisms, 
even wars if need be, are ultimate verities for mankind, 
which lends for him a kind of dignity and even nobility to 
events, which for others are only a nightmare interlude, 
something to be permanently avoided. 
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DREAM JOURNEYS 


ONCE knew a man tied to a monotonous job and living 

in a monotonous suburb who kept in a secret corner of 

his study a magic carpet which, when the house was 
quiet of nights, he would bring out and use as a quick 
means of transport to the delectable places of Europe. It 
was no more than an ancient copy of a Continental Brad- 
shaw, but it served his purpose in relieving to some extent 
his wanderlust, and after he had pored over it for an hour 
or so, he would go more contentedly to bed, to prepare 
himself for the next day’s dull duties. I should explain 
in passing that my friend was no mere dreamer. Very far 
from it—he had a singularly clear head and logical mind. 
He had, for instance, acquired the dangerous habit of 
throwing spent wax matches into his waste-paper basket. 
When the inevitable fire occurred and his house was nearly 
burnt down he never attempted the hopeless task of break- 
ing himself of the habit. He bought a fireproof waste-paper 
basket. Could common sense go further? 

And his harmless practice of taking dream journeys 
with the aid of Bradshaw’s time tables had also a great 
element of sense about it. It was a partially effective way 
of laying the demon of unrest, which attacks everyone in 
varying degrees. For the wanderlust being born in the 
imagination can therein be appeased. That it should be 
appeased is very necessary, for of all the malaises of the 
human mind it is the one most destructive of contentment 
and thus of all concentration and quiet happiness. A few 
more obvious features of the disease may be noted. Those 
of sedentary occupations are most prone to it, and so one 
may assume that hard exercise in some form is a good . 
antidote, as it is said to be to the miseries of unsatisfied 
sex. Much reading of books of travel, though sometimes 
aggravating the longing to an almost intolerable extent, is 
on the whole to be recommended, as bringing the infection 
to a head or crisis and making at least a temporary recovery 
possible. But no general prescription can be offered or 
dispensed, and each victim must learn to heal himself by 
the most appropriate subterfuge. ‘‘ Heal” is not quite 
the word, for short of real travel, there can never be a 
permanent cure, and the word permanent also is here used, 
as some doctors use it, to indicate only complete relief over 
a certain period, without ruling out the possibility of a 
later recurrence. 

But it is always interesting to a sufferer to watch the 
repercussions of wanderlust on various characters and note 
the harmless (and sometimes harmful) eccentricities into 
which they are led. Being no psychologist I cannot 
definitely assert but do strongly suggest that a great deal 
of excessive drinking is due to no other cause. Perhaps 
even worse drugs begin first to get their hold on characters 
enfeebled by the struggle of circumstance against desire. 
For there can be no mistake that wanderlust to those who 
have not the means to give way to it can become a mental 
torture of the most persistent and refined type. 

So remembering in passing the Rev. H. D. Elam, of 
St. Paul’s School, who used to relieve his feelings in class 
by singing Mendelssohn’s ‘*‘ Hear my Prayer ”’ to the map 
of Europe (‘‘ Oh, for the wings of a dove ’’), I am brought 
to the consideration of a remarkable document which has 
lately passed through my hands. 

As executor of a friend for whom, if I am to tell the 
story, I must find a name, and therefore will call Anderson, 
I was charged with the examination of a collection of 
private papers. They were mostly nothing more than notes 
of investments and insurances—but amongst them was a 
diary which I glanced through incuriously and found en- 
tirely devoted to travel. It was fully entered up from 
January to December, and it was clear that during that 
year Anderson had been a persistent globe-trotter, never 
apparently setting foot in England. I thought it strange, 
as we were very intimate, that I should never have heard 
of this year of travel, so I put the diary on one side for 
closer examination. 

When I made this I found nothing very notable in the 
entries. They were such as an unliterary man would make 
in a few minutes in his hotel bedroom, of places visited, 
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items of expenditure, records of the weather, a few scattered 
personal impressions. Those that follow are typical. 


“Oct. 5, Seville. Still delightfully warm, too warm 
to put one’s nose out in the afternoon—so spent it lazily 
in the patio of the hotel watching the concierge killing 
flies. He speaks English remarkably well. Tells me 
there is to be a great bull fight to-morrow—one of the 
most famous toreadors is coming from Madrid. Lounged 
in the Alcazar gardens in the cool of the evening—a truly 
lovely spot. Heard from Anderson that they are having 
filthy weather in England. How he would love this 


place.”’ 

i was to come across frequent references to this friend of 
the same name; in fact, some thought of him is nearly 
always included, which again occurred to me as odd, for 
he had never so much as mentioned him to me. Here, 
again :— 

‘** Nov. 3, Vienna. One lives here always with music. 
Have been listening to Mozart all afternoon. This 
evening I’m taking it more lightly—a string band play- 
ing Viennese waltzes—but a dashed fine little band. It’s 
the same everywhere one goes, music is always on tap 
and is always good. How poor old Anderson, with his 
love of it, would adore this place. Must write to him.” 

His travels seemed to have been entirely fitful. Some 
months we find him in Italy, others as far East as Budapest 
or as far West as Paris. Paris, of which he evidently had 
a great love, he constantly returns to—he makes a note of 
a banking account there :— 

‘“*June 7. Paris to get reimbursed: 
France et Choiseul in the Rue St. Honoré. I always 
enjoy its quiet comfort. Oysters at Pruniers in the 
morning, two hours in the Louvre, and then lunch at 
the Weber. The head waiter gets to know me: recom- 
mended truffles. The merry bustle of Paris seems to 
get wilder every time I return to it. It acts on me like 
a tonic. Sent postcard of the Eiffel Tower to Anderson. 
Have not decided where to go to next. Shall probably 
take the night train to Geneva.”’ 

Geneva it was. ‘‘ Lac Leman again,’”’ he writes, ‘* and 
nothing changed since I was here ten years ago. Got the 
same bedroom at La Belotte, from which I can lie in bed 
and watch the traffic on the Lake or the range of Alps from 
the other window. Madame, the same comfortable body 
(finest soup). I must write to Anderson. He shares my 
passion for good soup.” 

It may be asked why I make these quotations, at all, 
for Anderson’s diary contains no fine descriptive writing, 
nor even the record of any notable incident. I do so merely 
for the reason that it was a complete fiction from beginning 
to end. I learnt from his widow that it was written during 
a year in which he never left England, at a time when 
things were going so hardly with him, and income tax 
arrears were pressing so seriously that he could not so 
much as afford to leave home for a week-end. She told me 
that he never failed to enter something in the book every 
evening, and would go to the greatest trouble to plan his 
journeys accurately—even to the extent, if he was in any 
doubt, of writing for particular information to Mr. Cook. 
She says that he was never happier or more reconciled than 
when he was at work over his maps and railway guides, 
and had the power of self-hypnotism so highly developed 
that she fully believed that for the moment he persuaded 
himself that he was in the places of which he was writing. 

This may provide an extreme example of eccentricity, 
but even the keeping of a fictitious diary may be excused 
if it assuages the restlessness, past bearing, of the born 
traveller chained irrevocably to the leash. For the mental 
disturbances which he suffers descend on him without warn- 
ing, and with a strength that for painfulness must compare 
with the early discomforts of the bon viveur condemned to 
penal servitude. His joys, however, when they come, are 
correspondingly great—the joy of planning real journeys 
actually to be undertaken—and still more to some of us 
the joy of the sudden unpremeditated journey, with a 
knapsack for luggage and a brief telegram to announce 
one’s departure. Those provide the best adventures, but 
as these lines are written not ten miles from Folkestone 
Harbour, incite thoughts at the moment better not 
encouraged. 


stayed at the 


J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
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THE DRAMA 
“KING LEAR” AT CAMBRIDGE 


« ING LEAR ” is universally admitted to be one of 
Kx supreme achievements of the human spirit. 
Many would affirm that it is the noblest extant work 
of man. Nevertheless, it is even less frequently acted than 
the other tragedies of Shakespeare’s great period and is 
probably less often read than *‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Macbeth,”’ or 
** Othello.”? Nor is the reason for this far to seek. ‘* King 
Lear” is almost completely lacking in ‘‘ charm.” It 
possesses little of the sweetness and light which pervade all 
the other works of the master. It is absolutely stark, bleak, 
and uncompromising. The author seems as anxious to sct 
himself as hard a task as possible, simply to show that he 
can carry the thing off. 

The problem before the producer is well-nigh impos- 
sible. Lear is so much greater than himself, that we all 
fee] the realization must lag behind the reality. Lear lives 
out of space and out of time in a world of which our own 
is but a shadow. The least insensibility will make the con- 
test ridiculous and fill the onlooker with disgust. Let it be 
said at once that the Marlowe Society gave a performance 
that reflects the greatest possible credit on actors and pro- 
ducers, and dragged the spectator through the whole gamut 
of emotional experience. Under rather than over acted, 
with a minimum of fuss, with but few hints of profes- 
sionalism, in a décor that was often attractive and in the 
Dover Cliff scene beautiful, the play was allowed to tell its 
own story with triumphant results. To name one actor 
among many, Edgar spoke his lines with an exquisite sensi- 
bility that we rarely, if ever, hear in London. Lear him- 
self, handicapped perhaps by height and by not possessing 
quite the necessary voice, gave a curious but not illogical 
interpretation of the part, always full of intelligence and 
imagination, in which he played rigidly within his own 
capacities. We saw a low-voiced Lear, almost humorous 
and sarcastic in his relation to himself, too much aware 
perhaps of his own troubles and silliness, a Lear in whom 
there was almost a touch of Hamlet. Unless the actor could 
carry off the ‘‘ heroic giant ’’ effect, perhaps this was the 
best interpretation. Certainly his was the best performance 
I have ever seen, the only one that has not made me 
fee] sick. 

His conception also fitted the Elizabethan décor into 
which the play was cast. An Elizabethan is certainly the 
wisest, probably the best, décor to adopt. And yet the 
world in which Lear fulfils his destiny is the first and 
greatest problem which besets the producer. Frankly the 
atmosphere does not seem Elizabethan, rather half-Roman 
and half-Celtic. I felt that Lear’s silken hose were made 
of too civilized a texture. Vaguely, and often with incon- 
sistency, Shakespeare seems to suggest a primitive com- 
munity, by the nature of the political situation, with its 
vague Succession laws, the continual appeals to Jupiter and 
Apollo, the reference of the clown to Merlin “‘ for I live 
before his time,” and the use of blunt, familiar place- 
names :— 

‘* Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 

I'd drive ye cackling home to Camelot "’ ; 
and even by the names of his characters so violently 
un-Italianate. I could imagine the play being cast in some 
miasmic swamp of totem poles and voodoos, a home of 
ruthless engendering, teeming with rank and unholy life, 
where even the plants are lechers. For ‘‘ King Lear ”’ takes 
us back to the bogs and fens, from which we have so pain- 
fully emerged, and the characters, so neurotic, intellectual, 
and civilized are reduced to terms of ultimate bestiality. 
It is suggested that *‘ Lear ”? is a domestic tragedy. Per- 
haps, but domestic tragedy in a land where nothing but 
domesticity is known, and where children eat their parents. 
where everybody breeds, and breeding is hideous; where 
the stagnant pools buzz with the mingling of wrens and flies. 

Certainly such a production could never ‘* work out.” 
But I feel, on the other hand, that the Cambridge produc- 
tion was a trifle too polite. Cornwall, for instance, tore 
out Gloucester’s eyes with a Borgian dexterity which I 
found out of keeping with the stormy and desolate moor, 
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that stretched away from the castle gates. Probably one is 
right in saying that no performance of “ Lear”? can be 
quite satisfactory. But this is a cowardly saying, and also 
an unhelpful one. Such a performance as this one, which 
one enjoys immensely at the time and criticizes afterwards, 
stimulates the imagination and develops the sensibility. 
With Edgar’s verse still ringing in one’s ears, one is 
renewedly grateful to the Marlowe Society for tackling such 
a colossal task as ** Lear,” and for providing so much 
material for delight and speculation. 
FRANCIS BrrRELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


- H, the pity of it,’? seems the fairest summing up 
QO: one’s emotions after leaving ** Mafra, Darling,”’ 
Miss Naomi Royde-Smith’s comedy at the Queen’s 
Theatre. It must be admitted that the play is a failure, 
though it was worth more than a lot of successes, being 
intelligent, civilized, various, and often witty. It evidently 
suffers from the fact that it had to be produced and re- 
hearsed in a hurry. Some extra time spent on the produc- 
tion would have pulled the play together a good deal. 
Also many of the cast were none too familiar with their 
words. Probably a smaller theatre would have suited this 
intimate little comedy better. The actors looked mere 
specks in the vast open spaces of the Queen’s Theatre siage. 
But ultimately the play failed to ‘‘ tell ’? because, for all 
its merits, the dialogue was too much the work of a 
novelist, and written to be read, rather than spoken. I 
could at times almost see the jokes in one of Miss Royde- 
Smith’s witty novels. Still no one who goes to see ‘* Mafra, 
Darling,’ in a mood to make allowances for Miss Royde- 
Smith’s failure in technique will feel he has wasted his 
evening. Mr. Milton gave a very good performance as a 
ballet dancer of genius who is worth more than his ridicu- 
lous mannerisms would lead one to suppose, and Mr. Robert 
Horton was very subtle as his rival, the General, who is 
endowed with considerably more sensibility than his profes- 
sion would lead one to imagine. Miss Royde-Smith has 
got far more brains than most playwrights, and is never 
conventional. I cannot see why her next comedy should not 
be an extremely good one. 
* * * 

The Children’s Theatre, which has just started a new 
programme, is getting very well known among the 
younger members of society round Endell Street, and can 
rely upon 2 good house consisting of people who go to the 
theatre because they want to, have every intention of ex- 
tracting the maximum of pleasure from the entertainment, 
and who are not under the guidance of their elders. The 
programme consists mosily of songs, chanties, traditional 
airs, &e., to which some extra importance is added by a 
little décor of the charade order. The songs are diversified 
by a few sketches, which are, nevertheless, not long enough 
to fatigue the audience. J found the most important play, 
“The Spell,’”? by Mildred Huxley, about some wicked 
school teachers who did not believe in fairies, rather too 
sentimental @ la Barrie for my taste. Certainly the children 
enjoyed it, but then they would probably have enjoyed a 
very high-brow performance of *‘ Little Eyolf ”? nearly as 
much. Writing for children is at once harder and easier 
than any other form of composition. Performances take 
place daily at 5.45, and anyone saddled with a large party 
of young children should give them an agreeable and 
extremely cheap entertainment at 81, Endell Street. 

*% * * 

In ** The Borderer,”’ at the Strand, Mr. Fred Terry is 
giving nightly exhibitions of how melodrama should be 
acted. The play happens to deat with Mary Queen of 
Scots, her marriage to Darnley, Darnlev’s death, and her 
marriage to Bothwell, but what do the facts of history 
matter when there’s melodrama in the air? Mr. Terry’s 
Bothwell is a bluff, hearty fellow, as obtuse as can be, but 
full of that gusto and lack of reserve for which borderers 
are noted. He has imposed his grand manner upon the 
whole company, and those of them that are equal to it 
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give effective performances, particularly Miss Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry as Mary, Mr. Eugene Leahy as Morary, and 
Miss Violet Farebrother as Jean Mercer. All of these, and 
some others besides, mouth their words as only old-style 
actors can mouth them—or perhaps it is the Elizabethan 
accent. But Rizzio and Darnley are sadly out of the 
picture. 
* * * 

Two interesting films visible in London at the moment 
are ** The Lady of the Night,’’ at the Tivoli Theatre, and 
‘* Hungarian Rhapsody,’”’ at the Marble Arch Pavilion. 
The former is produced by Mr. D. W. Griffith, who has 
become much less sentimental and less inclined to moralize 
than formerly. The story, laid in diplomatic circles in Paris 
about the middle of the last century, is concerned with 
an improbable and fantastic, but entertaining, intrigue; it 
is well told and well photographed, and the dresses and 
settings are excellent. Mr. William Boyd and Miss Lupe 
Velez are good as hero and heroine, but the most remark- 
able thing about the film is the almost inhuman beauty of 
Miss Jetta Goudal, who is also an expressive actress and 
highly finished in her movements. ‘*Hungarian Rhapsody”’ 
is a German film made by that admirable producer Herr 
Erich Pommer, who has real imagination and a real sense 
of photographic beauty. In this film, in which the story is 
not particularly original, he has made good use of the 
vast, flat, agricultural landscape of the Hungarian plain, 
of peasants at work in the fields, and of a harvest festival. 
It is well acted by Willy Fritsch, Lil Dagover, and Dita 
Parlo. ‘* Hungarian Rhapsody ”’ is preceded by ‘* Roya! 
Remembrances,”’ a very fascinating series of topical films 
Cealing with public events and royal processions, and 
dating back as far as 1896. 

* * * 

Paintings and drawings by Mr. Henry Lamb and draw- 
ings by old and modern masters are now on exhibition at 
the Leicester Galleries. The latter are a varied and interest- 
ing collection, ranging from Raffaclino del Garbo to Matisse, 
aad including Boucher, Reynolds, a charming ‘‘ Portrait of 
a Woman ”? by Pompeo Battoni, Millet, Burne-Jones, and 
Rossetti, Sickert, Degas, Epstein, Gaudier-Brzeska, Dob- 
son, Augustus John, and several excellent Picassos, of 
which ** Standing Woman ”’ (No. 33) is one of the finest. 
Mr. Henry Lamb’s style has changed considerably since his 
well-known portrait of Mr. Lytton Strachey, towards a 
looser and freer handling of paint, and he is less preoccu- 
pied, on the whole, with the purely descriptive aspects of 
his subjects. He retains, in the large number of portraits 
here, his remarkable faculty of catching the likeness, of 
realizing the particular mood of his sitter, but his lack of 
interest in formal qualities, whether in portrait or land- 
scape, makes for superficiality and often dullness. 

* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, March 9th.— 
Harriet Cohen, Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Chelsea and Westminster Choral Society, Westminster 
Cathedral Hall, 8. 
Sunday, March 10th.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on “‘ The Spiritual Power,” 
South Place, 11. 
Film Society’s main picture, ** En Rade,’”? by Caval- 
canti, New Gallery Kinema, 2.30. 
Monday, March 11th.— 
“* The Beggar’s Opera,’”? at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
“ The Rivals *? (Sheridan), at the Old Vic. 
‘““The Mayor,’? by Miss Adelaide Phillpotts, at the 
Royalty. 
T.ondon Svmphony Orchestra Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Guild of Singers and Players Concert, Wigmore Hall 
(March 11th-15th), 8.15. 
Tuesday, March 12th.— 
Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, on ** Women in the Future: 
Life and Function.’”? Caxton Hall, 8. 
Mr. Shaw Desmond, on ** The Ghost in Life and Litera- 
ture.’? Smal] Essex Hall, 7.30. 
Friday, March 15th.— 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
OMICRON. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE SPRING LISTS 


HEN one has read all the announcements of all 

the books which all the publishers propose to pub- 

lish, one’s mind is probably not as clear or as 
capable of accurate judgment as usual. I may, therefore, 
be quite out in my calculations; but certainly my impres- 
sion is that the Spring Lists are neither as long nor as 
interesting as usual. I saw it stated somewhere ‘‘ on good 
authority ’? that this season more books were going to be 
published than ever before. The prophecy looked fairly 
safe, since there has lately been a continual increase each 
season. But after seeing the lists, my impression is that 
there will be a drop this season. 

= * al 

If there are fewer books to be published, there are 
also fewer which promise to be of first-class interest or 
importance. My practice on these occasions is to go 
through the lists twice, first marking the books “ of out- 
standing interest,’? and then those “ of interest.”’ I have 
never had more difficulty in finding books to put in the first 
class, and am sure that I have put into it some books which 
would in normal years have been in the second class. One 
can only hope that there are works of unknown geniuses 
hidden in the list. Here, at any rate, is my first class, so 
far as it goes: Among biographies and autobiographies, 
** My Memoirs,”? by T. P. O’Connor (Benn), should be 
very interesting politically, while ‘* Alice Meynell,’? Miss 
Viola Meynell’s Memoir of her mother (Cape), should be 
extremely good. If I had not already read the book, I 
should have added ‘* The Autobiography of Lord Haldane ”’ 
(Hodder & Stoughton), which is, of course, worth reading, 
but is singularly disappointing. Under Economics, there is 
Mr. Keynes’s ‘* A Treatise on Money *”? (Macmillan). In 
Fiction many of our best novelists do not appear at all. 
A novel which I look forward to is ‘* No Love,’’ by David 
Garnett (Chatto & Windus). Mr. Wells has only a slight 
thing in ** The King Who Was a King ”’ (Benn), and Mr. 
Bennett’s ** Accident *’ (Cassell) has already been published 
and reviewed. Among New Editions, the most noteworthy 
are Beckford’s ‘** Vathek and the Episodes of Vathek,”’ 
edited by Guy Chapman (Constable), and ‘* The Works of 
Shakespeare,”’ the text of the First Folio, edited by Herbert 
Farjeon (Nonesuch Press). I am glad to see that that 
amusing book, ‘* The Memoirs of Harriette Wilson ’’ (Peter 
Davies), is being reprinted, but will the Home Secretary 
really allow it? Mr. T. F. Powys’s ‘* An Interpretation of 
Genesis ” (Chatto & Windus) rouses my curiosity among 
religious books. Under Politics, the Lord Chief Justice’s 
** Power and the People ” looks to be the most interesting 
(Benn). 

* * * 

I will now give some of my “ second choices.”? Under 
Archeology there is, ** On Alexander’s Track to the Indus,”’ 
by Sir Aurel Stein (Macmillan). There are several interest- 
ing books under Art and Architecture : ‘* Bindings in Cam- 
bridge Libraries ”’ and ‘* English Binding before 1500,”? by 
G. D. Hobson (Cambridge Press); ‘* Tattershall Castle : its 
Fabric and its Owners,’”’ by the late Lord Curzon (Cape); 
‘** Undying Faces,’’ a Collection of Death Masks, by Ernst 
Benkard (Hogarth Press); ‘* Prefaces on Art, a Selection of 
Prefaces by eminent writers to Catalozues of Exhibitions 
held at the Leicester Galleries,’? with a Preface on Prefaces 
by Hugh Walpole (Macmillan). 

* * * 
It would be possible to make a very long list of promis- 
ing biographies and autobiographies: ‘* Sykes of Sled- 
mere,”’ by J. J. Fairfax-Blakeborough (Allan): * William 
the First.” by Paul Wiegler (Allen & Unwin): “ A Fatalist 


at War,” by Rudolf G. Binding (Allen & Unwin); “‘ Further 
Correspondence of Samuel Pepys,” edited by J. R. Tanner 
(Bell); *‘ Peel and the Conservative Party,” by G. K. 
Clark (Bell); ‘* Richelieu,’’ by Hilaire Belloc (Benn); ‘* The 
Life of Peter the Great,’? by Stephen Graham (Benn); 
** George III.”*, by Romney Sedgwick (Benn); “ Life of 
Sir Charles Hanbury-Williams,’’ by the Earl of Ilchester 
and Mrs. Langford-Brooke (Butterworth); ‘‘ The Life of 
Sir Walter Scott,”? by Stephen Gwynn (Butterworth); 
‘* Shades of Eton,’? by Perey Lubbock (Cape); ‘* John 
Knox,”’ by Edwin Muir (Cape); ‘‘ The Life of the First 
Ear] of Halsbury,’? by Mrs. A. Wilson-Fox (Chapman & 
Hall); **C. E. Montague,’? by Oliver Elton (Chatto & 
Windus); *‘ The Life of Lady Byron,’’ by Ethel Colburn 
Mayne (Constable); ‘‘ Life of William Congreve,’’ by J. 
Isaacs (Peter Davies); ** Frederick the Great,’? by Mar- 
garet Goldsmith (Gollancz); ‘‘ Countess Tolstoy’s Later 
Diary ”? (Gollancz); ‘* Life’s Ebb and Flow,’’? Memoirs of 
Frances, Countess of Warwick (Hutchinson); ‘* La 
Duchesse de Maine,’”’ by Francis Birrell (Howe); *‘ The Life 
of Annie Besant,’’ by Geoffrey West (Howe); ‘* The Letters 
of the Tsar to the Tsaritsa ’’ (Lane); ‘* Letters of Tolstoy 
and his Cousin *? (Methuen); ‘‘ Sir Thomas Mallory,” by 
E. Vinaver (Oxford Press); ‘‘ The Politics of Laurence 
Sterne,” by L. P. Curtis (Oxford Press); ‘* Carlyle to 
Threescore and Ten,” by David Alec Wilson (Kegan Paul); 
** War Diaries,’? by Major-General Hoffmann (Secker); 
** Life of Eleonora Duse,”’ by E. A. Rheinhardt (Secker). 
* * * 

Under Criticism and Literature the following may be 
noted: ** Studies in Literature, I1I.’’, by Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch (Cambridge Press); ‘‘ Paleface,” by Wyndham 
Lewis (Chatto & Windus); ‘‘ Cross Currents in English 
Literature of the Seventeenth Century,’’ by Professor 
Grierson (Chatto & Windus); ‘* Waiter de la Mare,’ by 
Forrest Reid (Faber & Gwyer). Under Economics, ‘** The 
Economics of Inheritance,’”? by Josiah Wedgwood (Rout- 
ledge) should be worth reading. 

* * * 

The following are some of the more interesting novels : 

** Diana,”? by Emil Ludwig (Allen & Unwin); ‘* Oblo- 


mov,” by Ivan Goncharov (Allen & Unwin); ‘* Dods- 
worth,”? by Sinclair Lewis (Cape); ‘‘ The Mountain 
Tavern,” by Liam O’Flaherty (Cape); ‘* Barbarian 


Stories,”? by Naomi Mitchison (Cape); ** The True Heart,”’ 
by Sylvia Townsend Warner (Chatto & Windus); ‘* The 
Squire’s Daughter’? by F. M. Mayor (Constable) ; ‘* Hucca’s 
Moor,”? by Ruth Manning-Sanders (Faber & Gwyer); ‘* The 
Good Companions,” by J. B. Priestley (Heinemann); 
** Night Falls on Siva’s Hill,’ by Edward Thompson 
(Heinemann); ‘* Paper Houses,’? by William Plomer 
(Hogarth Press); A new novel by Rebecca West (Hutchin- 
son); ‘** Swords and Roses,’? bv Joseph Hergesheimer 
(Knopf); ** Farthing Hall,’? by Hugh Walpole and J. B. 
Priestley (Macmillan). 
* * * 

In History and Politics the following deserve mention : 
** The Decline of the West,’? by Oswald Spengler (Allen & 
Unwin); ** The Age of Grey and Peel,’? by H. W. Carless 
Davis (Oxford Press); ** French Liberal Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century,’? by Kingsley Martin (Benn); “ Life 
in the Middle Ages,”? edited by G. G. Coulton (Cambridge 
Press); ** The World Crisis : the Aftermath,’ by Winston 
Churchill (Butterworth); * The Ascent of Society,’’ by 
Gerald Heard (Cape); ** Conservative Policy,”’ by Sir R. M. 
Bankes, ‘‘ Liberal Policy,”? by Hubert Phillips, and 
** Labour Policy,’? by Arthur Greenwood (Chapman & 
Hall), . 


Leonard Wootr. 
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M.P.SHIEL M.D. SHIEL 


is aname unknown to the general public, 
but one which has been talked of in 
literary circles for nearly thirty years. 


THE PURPLE CLOUD 


that superb story of a man left living in 
a world otherwise completely destroyed: 


THE YELLOW PERIL 


in which Edward, Prince of Wales, 


engages in world conflict with Li Ku Yu 


H. G. WELLs: 


* Colossal . . . brilliant.” 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
in the Evening Standard: 


“T read, and was excited by, Prince Zaleski 
when it first appeared. .. . His best book, 
in my opinion, is The Purple Cloud.” 


Hucu Watpo.e: 


“A flaming genius, Shiel is just about the 
best romantic writer we have alive in 
Englandto-day. At his best he is not to be 
touched, because really there is no one 
else like him.” 


Cart Van VECHTEN: 


“What aman! What an imagination!” 


JULES CLARETIE: 


“The Purple Cloud should live as long as 
the Odyssey.” 


ARTHUR MACHEN: 


“He tells of a wilder wonderland than 
Poe dreamed of.” 


THE NATION & ATHENAUM 


is the author of some of the most won- 
derful novels in the English language, 
written mostly twenty years ago. 


Messrs. VICTOR GOLLANCZ 
are publishing 
on Monday 


price 7/6 net each, four of these novels: 


LORD OF THE SEA 


in which a new Messiah founds a 
Kingdom in the ocean: 


an extraordinarily swift and rapier-like 
romance of the time of Henry VIII 


of great authors und critics on 


M. P. SHIEL: 
® ¢ ° 


ResBecca WEstT: 





HusBert Briann: 


Ratpu STRAUS: 


EpwarRp SHANKS: 





M. P. SHIEL 


LOSE VOGSOS HOG 6 0060056665506 065600O9 000 


COLD STEEL 


“A writer of imperial imagination who 
combines the scientific qualities of Wells 
with the mystery of Poe and then goes off 
on a line of romantic imagination that is 
all his own. 

Sensible people ought to have a complete 
set of Shiel by them to read when the crop 
of contemporary literature gets thin.” 


“I have never used the word ‘amazing’ 
in this paper before; it is unlikely that I 
shall use it again. I use it now, and with 
a sense of its correctness, to characterise 
Mr. Shiel’s book.” 


“The novels of this brilliantly original 
writer havea kind of white-hot splendour 
that rouses all one’s admiration.” 


“A remarkable writer. There isa strange, 
and I think, an unique quality of imagi- 
nation in his work.” 


GOO 006596696566646550998SSOF9FFOGHO96509GS6FOFO6OO00OOO0O0O00 
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THE NATION 


REVIEWS 
ABOLISH THE SLUMS 


By E 


HOW TO 


iiow to Abolish the Slums. 


6d 


D. SIMON. Longmans. 


AS 
Mr. StMon’s book appears at the psychological moment. 
Just when certain complacent folk are assuming that the 
{,200,000 houses built since the war have solved the housing 
problem, leaving only the clearance of small patches of slum 
areas ; just when a feeling of hopelessness is confounding 
those who, appreciating the task yet before them, have been 
unable of themselves to find a solution, Mr. Simon (late 
chairman of the Manchester Housing Committee) not only 
convincingly analyzes the present situation, but puts forward 
eminently practical proposals for the satisfactory housing of 
the whole population within ten years. 

Mr. Simon confines himself to the problem of the 
abolition of the slums in the urban areas of England and 
Wales, other than London. He shows that the houses built 
since the war have gone ‘‘ well on the way to solving the 
housing problem so far as the clerk and artisan are con- 
cerned,’’ but that ‘‘ we have done nothing for the poorer 
workers. The condition of the slums in which they are 
forced to live is probably worse to-day than it was at the end 
of the war. Overcrowding is almost certainly no less; the 
condition of the houses is quite certainly much worse.”’ 


se 


Why? Mr. Simon's answer is clear. Slums cannot be 
abolished nor overcrowding reduced unless a_ sufficient 


number of houses are built or set free to accommodate slum- 
dwellers at rents which they can pay. Mr. Simon proceeds 
to refute Lord Salisbury’s optimistic statement: ‘‘ Whatever 
the reports of Medical Officers of Health, the provision of 
1,000,000 houses must have beneficially affected overcrowding 
in this country "’ by showing that, although these houses have 
satisfied the demand of those who could buy a house for £500 
or more, or who could pay a rent over 15s., and although 
houses now being built will help to satisfy those who can 
pay between 10s. and 15s. rent, it has not been possible to 
build houses at a rent which can be paid by the poorer 
workers who have, therefore, had to remain where they were 
—in the slums. Nor has the slum-dweller in fact been able 
to ‘‘ filter up ’’ into the emptied ‘‘ intermediate house "’ be- 
cause of the reluctance of landlords to accept him and his 
family, and because of the Rent Restriction Act, 1923, which 
permits an increase of rent on a change of tenancy. 

Mr. Simon estimates that about half the families occupy- 
ing the slums cannot pay more than 10s. rent. He shows, 
further, that it has already proved possible to build the 
A3 house—a three-bedroomed, non-parlour house, which 
gives the minimum accommodation for a family with grown 
er growing boys and girls—for 10s. gross rent. It should 
he noted that Mr. Simon advocates that the standard of over- 
crowding should be based not on the over two per room of 
the Registrar-General, but on the need for separate bed- 
room accommodation or the The rapid building of 
large numbers of these houses at this rent would do much, 
therefore, towards enabling a considerable proportion—per- 
haps 30 or 40 per cent. of slum-dwellers—to be properly 
housed. 

But houses at a rent of 10s. will do nothing to help the 
poorly paid worker with a dependent family, of whom Mr. 
Simon estimates there are 800,000, with a total of two million 
children. ‘t The removal of these two million children from 
the slums to decent houses in the suburbs,’’ he savs, ‘‘ would 
he the greatest contribution to the health and strength of 
the nation that could be made in the next generation.’’ How, 
then, can be built to be let at a low rent to meet 
the needs of this section of the population? 

It is not necessary, Mr. Simon thinks, to increase the 
present subsidy for all houses, there still being a big unsatis- 
fied demand for those which with its help ean be let at 10s. 
to 12s., though he advocates (alas! already too late) its 
stabilization. In order, however, to help those families with 
children who need but cannot pay for the same minimum 
standard type of house, Mr. Simon proposes a ‘ Children’s 
Rent Allowance "’ of 1s. per child for families with an income 
of less than 60s. with more than three children, or with less 
than 50s. and more than one or two children. The plan, 


sexes, 


houses 


%< 
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which in some form is already being tried at Welwyn and 
Banbury, would only cost £5 millions. Another of Mr. 
Simon’s new proposals is for a change in the rating system. 
He shows how, while the amount of rates demanded by 
different authorities varies, new houses are all assessed 
higher than those vacated by the slum-dweller. He, on 
moving, is therefore faced not only with an increase of rent, 
and usually of fares, but also of rates as well—although in 
the new house he costs the community no more and often 
less than before. Mr. Simon suggests that all houses new 
and old up to and including the minimum standard A 3 house 
should be assessed at a flat rate of £8. This ‘‘ derating ”’ 
would cost anything from £10 millions to £20 millions a 
vear, according to the scale adopted. 

Mr. Simon draws up a ten-year programme and shows 
how, given the expected reduction in the growth of and a final 
stabilization of the population, it would be possible to pro- 
vide new houses for the slum-dwellers (and incidentally to 
prevent serious unemployment in the building industry) by 
building up to 1939, 200,000 houses a year, as was done be- 
tween 1924 and 1928. At the end of the period two million 
houses would have been built with a continuing annual sub- 
sidy of about £20 millions, i.e., £12 millions less than that 
sanctioned by Parliament in 1924. 

Thus, and thus only, Mr. Simon considers the slum 
problem can be solved, the clearing away of bad houses and 
areas being child’s play, once good and cheap alternative 
accommodation is provided. 

Mr. Simon concludes with a plea for a Royal Commission 
to inform public opinion, to survey the whole problem, and 
to examine the various proposed solutions. This book should 
be in the hands of the Ministrv of Health, of every Member 
of Parliament, of members of local housing committees, 
and of all those whose concern it is to wipe the stain of the 
slums from our civilization. 

Eva M. HuBBACK. 


FICTION 
The True Heart. By SyLvIA TOWNSEND WARNER. (Chatto & 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Two Made Their Bed. By Louris MArRLow. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Tryphena. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Three Couriers. By COMPTON MACKENZIE. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) 
Paper Houses. By WILLIAM PLOMER. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 


WiTH every publishing season it grows easier to push our 
novels into recognizable categories. Like cows coming to be 
milked, each one turns into its own stall. There is, for 
example, the propaganda-novel (sex-problem, sociological, or 
otherwise), the novel of peasant life, the historical novel, the 
thriller, the translation, and the straightforward, fabricated 
story. The first and the last of these are probably begotten 
most frequently of some personal grievance or experience in 
the author's life ; they may represent either a safety-valve, 
or merely a pretext for a story which in due course will 
produce a cheque from the publisher’s office. All that 
glitters is not gold, all that is printed is not literature ; and 
the novels of to-day are enough ito make anyone who cares 
for literature wring his hands in despair. It is not that thev 
are so bad, not even bad enough to be ignored or wholly 
damned ; it is, rather, that they are so mortally competent, 
which is another way of saying that the job of writing novels 
is rapidly becoming reduced to a formula. Anyone with 
sufficient ingenuity could compile a recipe-book, like a 
cookery book, giving all the suitable ingredients: To six 
ounces of love, add a pint of misunderstanding and two 
pinches of jealousy ; season with cynicism, and serve as hot 
as possible. Just as people have learnt from certain illus- 
trated magazines to dress better and to have “ good taste” 
in decoration, so have people learnt to write novels, and 
their productions bear just about as much relation to litera- 
ture as Good Taste in the Home bears to art. 

Naturally the better novelists themselves are alive to 
this false competence, this standardizing of the types of 
fietion, and in their effort to escape from it some of them 
are well on the way to creating vet another category. This 
may be called the Objective Narrative. At its worst it leads 
to a kind of writing so simple as to become childish ; at its 
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| THE NEW VOTER 

| hs By HAROLD DORE and J. A. McKINNELL. 1s. 6d. net. 

L ‘* The new voter will find here, summarized within a hundred pages, an eminently clear account of what the parties stand 

’ for ; what are the issues before us all; and how the party and Parliamentary machinery works. It is done with extaordinary 

. detachment; I finished the pamphlet without having obtained any clue to the author’s political colour. I can assure the 
young woman who takes up this little book that she can trust to the fairness of her guides; they provide what is so rare in 

political literature, the materials for an opinion.’”—Kapra in The Nation and Atheneum. 

’ ee * 
THE UNEMPLOYED Old Policies and New 

3 NK By RONALD C. DAVISON. 10s. 6d. net. 

l 

- 

THE STORY OF TRADE UNIONISM 

. From the Combination Acts to the General Strike. 

: By ROBERT M. RAYNER. With Illustrations. 6s. net. 

) 

* 

3 HOW TO ABOLISH THE SLUMS 
By E. D. SIMON, Ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester, formerly Chairman of the Manchester Cor- 

. poration Housing Committee. With Illustrations. \ Paper covers 2s. 6d. net ; Cloth 4s. 6d. net. 

0 % 

| onl 
TRADE! AND CREDIT 

: By R. G. HAWTREY. 10s. 6d. net. 

. 

, ) 

, By IANS. THOMSON, M.D er aeons ith, M.D., F.R.S 

ry 5 ave » M.D., D.P.H. With a Foreword by Sir Arthur Keith, M.D., F.R.S. 

: Ms Paper covers 2s. net; Cloth 3s. 6d. net. 
pe) A book for the general reader intended as a guide, not to the treatment of disease, but to an understanding of the principles 
that underlie physical well-being. 
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best it is very pleasant, and in Miss Townsend Warner’s 
‘The True Heart’ it is very pleasant indeed. Prose style 
is an asset curiously little considered in England ; for ten 
times that we are told that a novel contains a good story, 
or that characters are true to life, we are told once that an 


author writes well. Miss Warner writes very well. Her 
phrases are sharp and bright, economical, and spare. ‘' The 


True Heart ”’ is a great advance on *‘ Lolly Willowes,”’ for 
those who prefer the realistic to the fantastic, and contains 
at least one scene of delicious comedy, when the heroine, 
Sukey Bond, travels to London in a Covent Garden cart- 
load of parsley and marjoram and is accorded an interview 
with Queen Victoria at Buckingham Palace. ‘‘‘I hope you 
will always do your duty,’ the Queen had said, staring into 
Sukey’s face ; and then, grunting softly at the effort of lifting 
herself from her seat, she had left the room and taken her 
powers and her cares with her.”’ 

‘* Two Made Their Bed,”’’ on the other hand, is one of 
the competent novels mentioned above, good enough to be 
depressing. Colloquialism gives to the characters an appear- 
ance of reality, absence of moral conventionality gives to 
the story an appearance of strength, the vocabulary gives 
an appearance of sturdy, no-nonsense-about-this, directness. 
‘* She wanted to embrace him and give herself utterly to him 
for ever ; She wanted to run far away from him and never 
to see him again, she wanted to be irrevocably possessed.”’ 
But underneath these shows, it is essentially dead and— 
above all—unnecessary. Not that this book is any worse 
than a dozen others of its sort. But it is, simply, pointless. 
It is not organic. One cannot see why it should have been 
written ; vet, at the same time, it seems brutal to say so, 
and to single it out amongst its fellows as an example. It is 
in fact the kind of book which is the despair of the reviewer. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts, of course, is well-known as a 
painter of peasant-life, and has cornered Devon for his own. 
‘‘ Tryphena "’ is a long, full book which refuses to be hurried 
and is none the worse for that ; it may maunder, at moments, 
like an old man in the chimney-corner, but it is never mere- 
tricious, careless, or slick, and this is much to be thankful 
for. It is the simple story of a foundling who, adopted by 
kindly farm-people, turns out to be the daughter of the Lord 
of the Manor. Books like ‘‘ Tryphena”’ are respect-worthy, 
written by authors who really know their subject without 
trying to make it either grimmer or prettier than it actually 
is. Mr. Phillpotts slips in his little ration of propaganda 
too ; he is quite frank as to his politics: ‘‘ Men clamour 
for equality only when they smart from injustice. They 
don’t resent leadership when they know the leader is in- 
spired by nothing but goodwill for the led, and pays with the 
gold of his own self-sacrifice and self-denial for the leader- 
ship. If men see a fellow-man investing all the working 
vears of his life for their benefit, living hard that their lot 
may be better, denying himself that they may have more, 
proving, with every breath that he draws, that their good is 
his good—they are not going to disdain leadership like 
that.” 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie has written a book about the 
Secret Service. It was, I suppose, to be expected that he 
should do so sooner or later, if only to have an opportunity 


& 
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of wiping out old scores. (It will be remembered, at any rate 
by some, that Mr. Mackenzie was employed during the war 
in Secret Service work in Athens and elsewhere in Greece.) 
Now comes the inevitable account of the active agent frus- 
trated by red-tape or slackness, alternately, on the part of 
officials at home or in Embassies and Legations abroad. The 
French, it appears, are more enterprising than the English ; 
they can order navies about, and twenty-seven battleships, 
announced for four o’clock, arrive at twelve, much to the 
surprise and annoyance of the British Minister: ‘‘ ‘ They 
can’t even arrive at the right time,’ said Sir Frederic hope- 
lessly,”’ more irritated, apparently, by this piece of inverted 
unpunctuality than by the fact that the French Naval Attaché 
had included the British Fleet in his orders as well as the 
French. At least, you see, there is plenty doing. There is 
so much doing, in fact, that it is almost impossible to follow 
either the separate threads or the general trend of the story. 
What with foreign countesses ; spies of mixed nationalities 
disguised under the names of English poets ; secretaries 
carrying diplomatic bags ; M. Venizelos thinly masked ; King 
Constantine as thinly ; unfortunate, seasick, but patriotic, 
intriguers, soldiers, sailors, and diplomats ; even to a necro- 
mancer with his family—the book is almost as confusing as 
the reality doubtless. Perhaps Mr. Mackenzie intended that 
it should be so. Perhaps he intended us to read the book 
twice or even thrice, before we could be sure we had grasped 
the significance of every detail. But that is really asking a 
little too much. A single reading induces quite sufficient 
exhaustion. 

Mr. Plomer, among novelists, is something of a rogue. 
(I refer to elephants, not criminals.) He conforms to no 
type, he makes his words do what he wants them to do for 
him, he has vigorous opinions on a good many subjects, and 
it is impossible to predict what he will be at next. A phrase 
here and there indicates that he is a romantic at heart, 
esteeming emotion above reason, intuition above culture, 
despising half-wishes and half-measures, yet this must not 
be taken to indicate an ill-directed and untidy genius, for 
Mr. Plomer keeps his violence for when he needs it, and 
uses it as a whip-lash rather than as a club. Hitherto, so 
far as I know, he has confined himself to Africa ; in ‘* Paper 
Houses *’ he has wandered to Japan. It is a little alarming 
to contemplate what will happen if he ever reaches England. 
We shall hear some home-truths then which will not be the 
less disturbing for being cast in the form of fiction, but 
whatever he writes we may be certain that it will be fresh, 
energetic, and interesting. 
V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


WILD AUSTRALIA 


in Wild Australia. 
Macmillan. 


Wanderings 
Two vols. 


By Str BALDWIN SPENCER. 


42s.) 

THERE is excellent material in Sir Baldwin Spencer’s new 
volumes. No scientist has known the aborigines of Australia 
more intimately ; no one has accepted them with greater sim- 
plicitvy. He has always been more intent on learning their 
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BASIL BLACKWELL 


announces 
The SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS. Edition 


of 


THE NOVELS OF 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


FIRST GROUP 
THE BARCHESTER NOVELS 


Library Edition. In 14 volumes at £8 15s. the set. 
Limited to 500 sets. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
THE WARDEN 1 volume 
BARCHESTER TOWERS 2 volumes 
DOCTOR THORNE 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE volumes 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON 2 volumes 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET $4 volumes 


Edited, with a General Introduction, Bibliographical 
and Topographical Notes, a Concordance of Charac- 
ters, and an Index to the Autobiography 


by 


MICHAEL SADLEIR 


The Political Group of Novels will follow immediately. 


1 volume 


to 


volumes 


to 
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The SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS Edition 
of 


THE NOVELS OF 
& ahve 





Twenty-one 


volumes. . 
Printed from 150 copies 
type. on Large 
Crown Paper. 
ave. 17 guineas 
| 600 copies. agen 
74 guineas 
the set. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON 


PAMELA 


4 volumes 
CLARISSA HARLOWE 9 volumes 
SIR CHARLES GRANDISON 8 volumes 


Uniform with the Shakespeare Head Press editions of 
DEFOE, FIELDING, SMOLLETT, etc. 


gq “* L rejoiced with great joy to hear that Mr. Basil Blackwell 
intends to publish a complete edition of the works which 
gave the English novel a position of supremacy abroad it 
has never held before or since.’—E. B. OsBorNE in The 
Morning Post. 


Intending subscribers to these two Editions are advised 
to consult their Booksellers without delay. 
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‘| Just Ready 
EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY FRANCE 


ESSAYS by FREDERICK C. GREEN 


Professor Green’s recent book on French 
Novelists won such praise from all critics 
(including fine testimony from Arnold Bennett 
in the Evening Standard a fortnight ago) that 
particular interest is attached to the publication 
of this new book, in which he gives a living 
picture of French social, literary, and economic 
life during the period which he has studied 
so profoundly. 75. 6d. net. Of all booksellers. 


{ Poetry 
HOLYROOD 


A Garland of MODERN SCOTS VERSE 


This anthology containing two hundred poems 
by seventy living writers, selected by W. H. 
HAMILTON, forms a brilliant justification of 
contemporary Scottish letters. ‘“ Admirably 
done. Delightful to read and re-read.”— 
Scots Observer. 65. net. Prospectus post free. 


SIR GAWAIN & 
THE GREEN KNIGHT 


A NEW VERSION Jy S. O. ANDREW 


A modernised version, in the original metre, 
of the great fourteenth-century  alliterative 
poem, well described by Gaston Paris as 
“the jewel of medieval English literature.” 
With a critical Introduction. 45. 6d. net. 


| Fiction 
GHOND 
THE HUNTER 


By DHAN GOPAL MUKER]JI 


‘A fascinating story. Full of quiet, intimate 
revelation of Indian life and character. Brings 
the secret of the East very closely home to 
Western imagination.” — Daily Telegraph. 
~ Illustrated by Boris Artzybasheff. 65. net. 


THE REBEL 
GENERATION 


By JO VAN AMMERS-KULLER 


“This Dutch interior is quite exquisite in its 
detail, its clear line and pattern. Mrs. van 
Ammers-Kiiller writes with authority, with 
wisdom, and with an excellent sense of 
humour.” —Times Literary Supplement. ‘Trans- 
lated by M. W. Hoper. Second Impression 
75. 6d. net. Of all booksellers and libraries. 
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customs and manners than on judging them in comparison 
with the so strikingly perfect Europeans. In consequence few 
observers have seen as much as Sir Baldwin. Perhaps it 
follows from this, too, that his observations have not the air 
of being well co-ordinated and self-explanatory. They have 
no theoretical nerus. Anthropologists will find his books a 
quarry for information rather than an aid to interpretation. 

This is especially true of ‘‘ Wanderings in Wild 
Australia.’ In these two volumes Sir Baldwin has described 
his travels—and sojourns—among Australian tribes. The 
order of his records is autobiographical: we follow him from 
the time of his first expedition in 1894, when he was a young 
naturalist, to the end of 1912, when his wanderings came to 
an end. Now we are reading of the Water-holding Frog, 
which fills itself as fat as an orange with water and buries 
itself during the droughts a foot beneath the ground. There 
it lies, in its tiny cell, with the soil as hard as a rock above 
it, and sleeps, if need be, for a year or eighteen months. 
These frogs leave scarcely a sign of their presence on the 
surface. Only the natives can find them ; and sometimes, 
when they are hard pressed for water themselves, they will 
dig them up and press out their one or two teaspoonfuls of 
liquid. But within an hour of the first rainfall the frogs 
are out, croaking in a deafening chorus. 

Next we shall be hearing of the initiation ceremonies of 
an aboriginal tribe, or its funeral rites, or its crafts. One 
of the most interesting chapters deals with the stone tools 
with which the native cuts and flakes, pounds, grinds, and 
sews. The iron knife of the white man is taking the place 
of the old implements, and even where tools are still made by 
hand, glass bottles and telegraph insulators are more 
honoured materials than stone or flint. A skilled worker 
among the Central tribes, however, will still grind his stone 
axe, hour after hour, for a couple of days in succession, 
absorbed in his work till he is wholly satisfied. It is interest- 
ing to learn that though the natives are generous and will 
cheerfully part with objects fhat cost great labour to produce, 
it is very hard to procure from them an article they regard 
as only half finished. They are only easy in mind when they 
are confident that it represents their best work. 

Sir Baldwin’s record will interest the layman as well as 
the specialist ; and most of all, probably, for the character- 
sketches of blacks, whites, and Chinese which continually 
occur. The account of his work at Port Darwin in especial 
is full of these portraits. Aborigines, Malays, Chinese, white 
residents and half-castes had all of them their conflicting 
interests in Port Darwin. All of them, moreover, had their 
characteristic vices, which they did not keep exclusively to 
themselves. When Sir Baldwin was appointed by the Com- 
monwealth to protect the interests of the natives in Port 
Darwin, he had his work cut out for him. Even the Judge’s 
bodyguard, Chee Quee, an engaging and perfectly mannered 
young Chinaman, was not altogether above suspicion. His 
quarters were searched for contraband without success ; and 
it was not discovered for a long time that every night the 
Chief Justice was unwittingly sleeping on a mattress which 
contained Chee Quee’s store of opium. 

The brightest picture is of Mrs. Spain, the newsvendor 
and only reliable charwoman of Port Darwin. She had given 
her hand and handcart to several husbands of various 
nationalities and accumulated a large and mixed family of 
children. Her dress was outlandish in style and colour, and 
she revealed, as she pushed her heavy loads ‘‘ up a hill so 
steep that the very thought of walking up it makes an 
ordinary man perspire,”’ limbs of a muscular power to match 
her own determination. ‘* Darwin,’ says Sir Baldwin, 

‘could have done with half a dozen Mrs. Spains.”’ 

It is the aborigine himself, however, who is the hero of 
the book. He carries on, without much comprehension, the 
traditions of a civilization which, till the coming of Euro- 
peans, had stood him in good stead. He has been dis- 
possessed, but keeps on the whole his peaceableness and good 
humour. He seems by our standards to be careless of life, 
sometimes cruel and often vicious. He has been used in text- 
books as the universal Helot and bad example of mankind— 
one of the ‘‘ lowest forms’ of human life. Sir Baldwin 
Spencer deserves much honour for studying him without 
prejudice and trying to understand him in his own terms. 
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BALZAC, THOU ART TRANSLATED! 


The Life of Honoré de Balzac. 
by JAMES FR. SCANLAN. (Heinemann. 


By RENE BENJAMIN. 
10s. 6d.) 


Translated 


THE strongest emotion which this book arouses is a desire to 
get hold of a real biography of Balzac. The second strongest, 
considerably less urgent, however, is a wish to get hold of 
another translation. For the original, tiresomely sentimental 
as it is shown to be here, must possess vivacity, and is 
probably well written ; and these facts can only be guessed 
at through Mr. Scanlan’s extraordinary rendering. M. Ben- 
jamin, one feels, cannot have quite done justice to Balzac ; 
Mr. Scanlan, one feels still more strongly, cannot have quite 
done justice to M. Benjamin: at any rate the image of 
Balzac which emerges is really very queer, in spite of the 
nineteen illustrations. 

This book is a sample of the new kind of biography which 
has been so popular for the past few years in France. It 
is, like the old-fashioned historical romance, ‘* founded on 
fact ’’; but whether it pretends to more truth than the old- 
fashioned historical romance one simply cannot say. The 
author of a biography such as this consults sources like any- 
body else ; but having done so he twists them about in any 
way that suits him. Passages from letters or memoirs may 
be thrown into dialogue form; but suitable conversations 
may also be improvized, and the hero made to behave 
exactly like a figure in a novel. If the hero is Balzac, 
intelligence will flash at intervals from his eyes (there will 
be a great deal about his eyes) ; he will always be rushing 
about emitting every now and then a genial roar ; then his 
eyes will flash again—with intelligence ; and when he is 
working he will break out ‘‘ in a perspiration which” sur- 
rounds him ‘‘in steam.’’ Such is Balzac as we see him 
through M. Benjamin assisted by Mr. Scanlan. 

The disadvantage of this kind of biography is that the 
reader can never tell where truth begins and fiction ends. 
Had the author taken Balzac, put him in fictitious situations, 
and then shown how he behaved, the result might have had 
some imaginative value. Had he taken the facts of Balzac’s 
life and read it does not matter what interpretation into 
them, the result might have had some value as biography. 
But the method he has adopted only makes Balzac a senti- 
mental figure in a romance, and confuses whatever picture 
one may have had of him. Yet it is always difficult, for 
various reasons, to make a portrait of a fictitious man of 
genius convincing, and comparatively easy to let an actual 
man of genius speak for himself in a biography. M. Ben- 
jamin has chosen both the most difficult and the least profit- 
able course in acting as he has done. His real object, it 
may be, was by one stroke to popularize biography and 
Balzac ; but, like most popularizations, the book makes 
difficult reading. 

There is, of course, no criticism of Balzac’s novels in 
this biography, only a reference here and there to his 
colossal struggles in writing them, when he used to steam, 
as noted before ; and here one comes to one of the reasons 
why a writer of genius is so seldom convincing as a figure 
in a book. For we can only be convinced that a writer has 
genius by reading his works, and most novelists have omitted 
to add these as an appendix to their stories of writers of 
genius. M. Benjamin mentions, it is true, that ‘‘ La Cousine 
Bette ’’ is Balzac’s greatest novel; but here most people 
would agree with him. He gives as well an extraordinarily 
physiological account of the origin of the great scenes in 
‘*Le Pére Goriot’’; but it is obvious that these must have 
been written in a condition of great stress, and our under- 
standing of the obscure processes of imaginative creation is 
hardly helped at all by such details as ‘‘ Balzac... . began 
to breathe like Pére Goriot, appallingly to roll his eyes, 
which suddenly became gentle,’’ and so on. 

Yet—and this is the most exasperating thing of all— 
M. Benjamin’s impression of Balzac’s life is not entirely 
false. The fruits of Balzac’s labour are ignored, Balzac’s 
relations with women are sentimentalized, and his eyes flash 
far too frequently ; but some idea of his prodigious powers 
of work, his equally prodigious extravagance, his generosity 
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NOW COMPLETE. THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Edited by D. PATRICK, LL.D., and W. CEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
In 10 Volumes, Imperial 8vo. Cloth, £10 net; 
Leather, £15 net; Half Morocco, £17 10s. net. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett says: ‘* I was brought up on Chambers’s 
Encyclopawdia, which is the best thing extant of its size. The 
new edition thereof is one of my latest joys.’’ 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICALTi, 
DICTIONARY New Edition. 


GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc., and J. LIDDELL 
GEDDIE, M.A. 

Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all Nations, from 
the Remotest Times to the Present Day; with copious Biblio- 
graphies and Pronunciations of the more difficult names. 

1,006 pages, cloth, 158. net; 


Quarter 


Edited by WM. 


half morocco, £11 10s. net. 


A 


CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 7s. 6d. net. 


KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS 1s. 64. net. 
By WINIFRED DUKE. (Ready end of March.) 

This book, which is a sequel to ‘* Scotland’s Heir,’’ written 
by the same author, deals with Prince Charlie’s romantic wander- 
ings in the Highlands after Culloden, his narrow escapes with 
the aid of loyal helpers like Flora Macdonald, and his seldom 
treated tragic after-career on the Continent. Besides being a 
tense and vivid story, the beok is a fascinating psychologic al and 
historical study of the degeneration of a captivating hero into 
a repellent yet pitiable drunkard, a Prince without principles, a 
King without a Country—except in his devoted followers’ hearts. 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR: Wae’s Me for Prince Charlie 
By WINIFRED DUKE. New Edition. 38. 6d. net. 
Extract from a letter to Miss Duke from Sir JOHN ROSS, 
late Lord Chancellor of Ireland: ** 1 have just finished ‘ Scot- 
land’s Heir.” 1 am of opinion that it is one of the finest 
historical novels in the language.’’ 


THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER 
By JOHN FOSTER. 3s. 6d. net. 
Deals with the entrancing period of ** The Forty-Five,’’ and, 
as its title ndicates, is full of adventure and romance. Christian 
World says: ** A fine Stevensonian Romance.”’ 


Cheap Editions of ** Taffratl s~ 
PINCHER MARTIN, O.D. By « TAFFRAIL.” 2s. 6d. net. 
A LITTLE SHIP By ‘‘ TAFFRAIL.” 28, 6d. net. 


WHILE RIVERS RUN sy maurice wALsu. 


Punch says: ‘“‘ Mr. Walsh’s second novel has given me 
genuine entertainment. I would ask nothing better than to spend 
a day’s shooting or fishing with Mr. Walsh, while his Alistair 
Maclan, Sir Hugh’s nephew, is in the process of falling into love 
and out of it. Let me add that dramatic incidents find their place 
in a story whose characters are gloriously alive. 


THE KEY ABOVE TE DOOR 
3y MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net. 
A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. BARRIE. 

Dear Mr. Walsh,—Please let a fellow-author tell you that he 
has been having some very happy hours over ‘‘ The Key Above 
the Door.’’ Indeed, I could put it more strongly, for I lay a-bed 
a semi-invalid, rather thrilled that such a fine yarn should come 
out of the heather. I felt like a discoverer, too, as I alighted 
on it by accident, and without any anticipation of the treat that 
was in store. I am enamoured of your book, and stop to give you 
three cheers.—Yours sincerely, (Signed) J. M. Barrte. 


A BETTER MAN by ROSALINE MASSON. 158. 6d. net. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH 
WILD ANIMALS 


Famous Books 


7s. 6d. net. 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 17s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated by Warwick REyYNOoLDs, 
BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS 
By J. MACLAIR BORASTON. = Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains 91 Coloured Plates representing 139 birds and the 
eggs of ALL the British Breeding Birds. 


THE CHILDRENS’ BOOK OF: WILD FLOWERS 
AND THE STORY OF THEIR'NAMES 
By GARETH H. BROWNING. With 50 full-page 


charming 
Mlustrations in coour by M. C. Potrarp. 


10s. 6d. net. 
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Ready 
TO-DAY 


ON THE EDGE 
OF DIPLOMACY 


by J. D. GREGORY, C.B., C.M.G., 
Late Assistant Under Secretary of State of the Foreign Office. 
Profusely illustrated 218. net. 


A highly important and revealing volume in which a diplomat, 
who has made his mark on politics, discusses grave issues of the 
day in the light of an unrivalled experience. But the humorous 
aspects of modern diplomatic existence are not forgotten, and a 
description of the present Foreign Office is given. 


LIFE’S EBB AND FLOW 


Being the Memoirs and Reminiscences of 
FRANCES. COUNTESS OF WARWICK 


In one large handsome 24s. net. 


‘ | am descended on one side from Nell Gwynn; the other from Oliver 
Cromwell. The Nell in me is all discretion, the Noll would fain be 
heard.’’ Thus characteristically Frances, Countess of Warwick, whose 
World-famed beauty is only matched by her charm, courage and brains, 
opens her long-expected book of reminiscences and reflections. These 
memoirs portray intimately and vividly eminent personages of three 
reigns; in some parts they reveal, in others they throw a new and 
almcst blinding light on social and political events; events in which 
she took an active part and of which she has inside information 
possessed by no other living man or woman. Ready Shortly. 








volume, with numerous illustrations. 
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the distinguished novelist, writes:— ‘I have 
given Genasprin a good trial and I think it is 
excellent in its effects. I have long used, but 
not very often, aspirin and I think Genasprin 
is an improvement on that excellent remedy.” 
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GENASPRIN 
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and ardour of temperament are certainly given, much as the 
way of doing it goes against one’s grain. Balzac had a 
colossal temperament and an eventful life, and he was a 
very great writer. Is it too much to hope for a biographer 
able to do equal justice to the man and the writer? So far 
as I know, Balzac still awaits his ideal biographer, yet he 
may very well be alive at the present moment. One imme- 
diately thinks of Mr. Arnold Bennett. What a book we might 
have if he were to apply himself to this task. 


EDWIN MUIR. 


BARON DAVIDSON OF LAMBETH 


Archbishop Davidson and the English Church. 


By SIDNEY DARK. 
(Allan. 8s. 6d.) 


THE time has not yet come when the primacy of Archbishop 
Davidson can be seen in perspective. It covers a long and 
important period of English Church history ; and the editor 
of the CHuRCH TIMES, though he regards him as ‘‘a very 
great figure,’’ does not share his ideals. That ‘‘ the one 
thing he has always lacked is audacity’’ is true; but 
audacity is not an episcopal, certainly not an archiepiscopal, 
virtue. He has been described as “‘ a good man without any 
principles '’; and if, as was probably the case, by principles 
are meant what are called Church principles, the fewer an 
Archbishop has the better. His misfortune was that he was 
thrown among those who were suffering from a surfeit of 
them—mostly wrong-headed ones ; and that instead of sitting 
apart from them, like Zolus, ‘‘ Sceptra tenens, mollitque 
animos et temperat iras,’’ he descended into the arena and 
fought with unaccustomed weapons and disastrous results. 
In venturing on the Revision of the Prayer Book he attempted 
the impossible. It is beyond the power of Omnipotence itself 
to devise formulas or to frame rubrics which the English 
clergy would accept or obey. ‘‘ For God’s sake do not touch 
the Church of England: it is the one thing which stands 
between us and Christianity,"’ said Charles Austin. Austin 
was a cynic ; but the Prayer Book is a Palladium ; and when 
he touched it, the Archbishop loosed the winds. 

A happy saying of Canon Scott Holland with regard to 
him is quoted :— 


‘His point of danger is not the Court. He has survived 
its perils with a singular simplicity. Rather it is to be 
sought at the Atheneum. There dwell the sirens who are 
apt to beguile and bewitch him. They have ceased to be 
mermaids with harps; and have adopted the disguise of 
elderly and excellent gentlemen of reputation who lead you 
aside into corners, and in impressive whispers inform you 
what will not do, and what the intelligent British public will 
not stand.” 


This dependence on advisers who were not always well 
chosen grew upon him. Hence in 1916 the so-called National 
Mission of Repentance and Hope, about which ‘ there was 
little hope and less repentance "’; his ill-advised intervention 
in the General Strike ; his participation in the Malines Con- 
versations ; and what Mr. Dark calls his ‘‘ Davidsonesque ”’ 
censure of Bishop Barnes. He was astute, and during the 
Revision controversy he secured the support of the Press with 
a dexterity worthy of Tammany. The opposition could not 
get a word in edgeways: the earths were stopped. Here, 
as so often, though the reverse of a fanatic himself, he was 
misled by fanatics. He underrated both the Protestantism 
and the Erastianism of the country. 


‘To have sent back the Book with any provision, how- 
ever restricted, for continuous Reservation was an extra- 
ordinary political blunder. It could not have been a matter 
of any great difficulty to have arrived at the mind of the 
House of Commons. Over and over again the Archbishop 
had shown great political sagacity. It is amazing that he 
should have supposed that the Measure would have suc- 
ceeded at the second attempt.” 


The risk was taken ; with the results which we see. The 
whole question of the relation between Church and State 
has been raised in a very acute form; and a tremendous 
danger looms ahead. It is difficult to see how shipwreck 
can be avoided unless the course of the ship is changed. 
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VOLTAIRE AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


Voltaire, the Genius of Mockery. By VICTOR THADDEUS. 
(Brentano. 21s.) 

Leaders of the French Revolution. By J. M. THOMPSON. (Black- 
well. 8s. 6d.) 

La Réaction Thermidorienne. By PROFESSOR MATHIEZ. (Armand 
Colin. 25 fr.) 


Ir would be interesting to know why Mr. Thaddeus, an 
American writer, thinks himself competent to compose a life of 
Voltaire. It cannot be owing to his purely literary ability, as 
his style suggests that the author suffers from the national 
failing of sending too many telegrams. 


“In a boat, on the Thames, sturdy British Sailor, 
nourished on liberty, declares with an oath he would rather 
be a Thames boatman than a French Archbishop. Not long 
afterwards when in company of another Frenchman, Vol- 
taire sees strange sight of same boatman begging alms from 
between prison bars.”’ 

It cannot be because of his great knowledge of the period, 
about which, indeed, he is profoundly ignorant. Among 
persons whom he considers, if not half-witted, at any rate 
much less clever than himself, are Louis XIV., Louis XV., 
the Regent Orleans, and Frederick the Great, who was no 
more than ‘‘a conscientious plodder.”’ Apparently Mr. 
Thaddeus has not stayed to wonder how a nation governed 
by congenital idiots was at the same time the most powerful 
state in Europe during most of the period under survey. 

It is doubtful whether even a great knowledge of French 
has led Mr. Thaddeus rashly into a task beyond his powers. 
From the staleness of his quotations, and from the general 
nature of his references, I am inclined to think that he has 
mostly had recourse to those of Voltaire’s works which are 
translated into English, and that his acquaintance with that 
obscure language, the French, is rudimentary. Such an 
ignorance might account for his belief that Voltaire was 
among the greatest of the world’s poets. But it is useless to 
labour the point. Mr. Thaddeus’s ignorance of politics, 
history, literature, and his neglect, at any rate, of many of 
the best sources for the life of Voltaire, quite apart from his 
ridiculous prose style and his absence of any sense of 
humour, land him into a series of absurdities, which make 
his book worthless and, indeed, unintelligible to anyone 
whose control over the facts is not firmer than the author's. 

‘‘ This was all to bear fruit in 1789,’’ Mr. Thaddeus cries 
hectically from time to time, and Mr. Thompson puts some 
of the fruits modestly on our breakfast table. Mr. Thompson 
does not err on the side of brilliance, and for that one is 
inclined to be grateful. But he is always sensible and well 
informed. In this series of biographicai sketches he treats 
not only the most well-known revolutionary figures, but also 
second-order persons such as Brissot, Louvet, Fabre 
D’Eglantine, and Dumouriez, about whom many English 
readers will be glad of a little lucid and succinct information. 
Mr. Thompson does not claim to have written a work of 
original research, but he has read widely in the most recent 
revolutionary literature, avoids serving up the same stale 
material, and realizes that the Terror was not an exhibition 
of perfectly vague wickedness, but a rather unsuccessful 
attempt at a class war, rendered almost inevitable by the 
world war, into which the Girondins, led by that dangerous 
and empty-headed windbag Brissot, had quite unnecessarily 
precipitated the nascent Republic. This leads him inevit- 
ably on to that reconsideration of the career of Robespierre 
which all modern historians of the Revolution have to face. 
Disagreeable in character, and probably of limited ability, an 
Opposition debater rather than a Government man, Robes- 
pierre was more clear-sighted, it seems, than any of his 
colleagues as to what had inevitably to be done if the 
Republic was to be saved. The Terror was not, as has been 
generally supposed, so much a political, as an economic, war 
measure, aimed at keeping down prices in the interests of 
the hungry Paris mob, whose spokesman Robespierre was. 
Unfortunately, though he saw the right thing to do, he did 
not do it very well, which is perhaps not surprising, and 
made himself so unpopular in the process that the whole of 
his revolution which runs roughly from the fall of Danton 
to July, 1794, collapsed in ignominy. Mr. Thompson says 
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THE 


MYSTERIOUS 
BARONNE de FEUCHERES 


by LOUIS ANDRE 


Profusely Illustrated. 188. net. 


The extraordinary career of the ‘‘ Mysterious Baroness de 
Feuchéres ’’—alias Sophie Dawes, who became the mistress of 
the Duc de Bourbon, last of the historic line of Condé, who was 
found hanged in his chateau. Murder or suicide? Such is the 
problem fiercely debated by criminal and civil courts at the time 
and by writers ever since. Mr. Louis André produces new 
evidence which throws fresh and startling light on the grim 
drama. The illustrations are a unique feature, and the letter 
written by the Baroness’s brother on the day following the grim 
discovery is a new and most remarkable piece of evidence. 
Ready Shortly. 


TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF FLYING 


by HARRY HARPER 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations. 128. 6d. net 


This well-known writer upon aeronautics furnishes us with something 
very much more than a mere chronological record of air events from 
that history-making day in 1903, when Orville Wright achieved the 
world’s first aeroptane flight of twelve seconds’ duration. Mr. Harper 
has seen with his own eyes great pioneer flights from the dawn of avia- 
tion: for 25 years he has done nothing but study and write about this 
one subject of aeronautics. Ready March 15 


Send Post Card for Spring List No. 48. 


. HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Lid., Paternoster Row, E. 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON'S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN. 1/- each Monthly. 
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You can earn money 
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us. No canvassing. We train you by post by our new simple method 
and furnish the Outfit Free. We supply both men and women with 
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all = ee — week, under our legal guarantee. Full 
rticulars an et free. H . . 
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T TRED OF GASPERS? Try Freeman’s Rhodesian Cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. 
A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. per 100, postage 8d. extra; 888. for 500, 
postage 9d.; 75s. per 1,000, post free. Send remittance to manufacturers, 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90, PICCADILLY. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. Patterns free. 
—James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 








Books on every conceivable “subject. On approval. 1,000,000 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books. First Editions 
Sets of Authors, &c., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Books 
purchs ased.—FOYLES, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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the best he can for the objects of his study, but it is difficult 
not to echo Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ What a set!’ Certainly 
Voltaire’s vineyard brought forth very sour grapes, which 
the master would never have cultivated in his own garden. 

Poor Professor Mathiez, compelled to relinquish the 
study of his beloved Robespierre, has now passed on to the 
Thermidorian reaction and given himself a very sick head- 
ache in so doing. ‘‘ What a change,”’ he cries, ‘* from the 
crimes and heroisms of the Terror.’’ The protagonists are 
certainly paler, fainter figures, who knew even less where 
they were going than the Terrorists, and undid nearly all 
the work of the Revolution without ever realizing it. M. 
Mathiez’s important little study treats the parliamentary 
situation from Thermidor to Vendémiare with great clearness 
and in interesting detail, though his book is a short one. 
Readers of this distinguished historian’s other writings will 
allow for the wind of his prejudices, and will be amused by 
his genuine conviction that the smashing by some young 
bloods of a few absurd busts of Marat was a far graver 
crime than the September massacres triumphantly organized 
by the model. But the mere fact of his economical and social 
prejudices makes M. Mathiez one of the most fresh and vivid 
of revolutionary historians. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


ON THE HOME-FRONT 


How We Lived Then : 1914-1918. A Sketch of Social and Domestic 
Life in England during the War. By Mrs. C. S. PEEL, O.B.E. 
(Lane. 15s.) 


Mrs. PEEL’s book appears at the right time. No man waking 
from a nightmare immediately plunges back into it with gusto, 
but by breakfast he is ready to tell all the family about it, 
one by one. A decade has served to soften the harsher 
blows, to give us a degree of detachment. We are far 
enough off to have forgotten much of the detail of the life 
of the war period, and near enough to care to be reminded. 
Up to a certain point Mrs. Peel does this. Her chapters on 
the outbreak of war, the early months, spy mania, the rapid 
changes in home life, housekeeping and the food shortage, 
the increasing work done by women, the air raids, and the 
final months are superficial but not unsuccessful. Her index 
contains some six hundred entries, such as Anti-Waste 
Campaign, Price and Quality of Beer, Coal Queues, Name- 
Changing by Foreigners, Dress of Land Girls, National 
Kitchens, Night Clubs, Story of the Russians, War Recipes, 
Women’s Armies. The seventy or eighty accompanying 
photographs are all well reproduced, though quite outrage- 
ously lacking, most of them, in any degree of esthetic 
quality. No one will read this compilation without recalling 
many forgotten facts or discovering how common the 
tendency is to shift incidents and impressions belonging 
solely to the last eighteen months or two years to cover 
practically the whole period. How slow skirts were to rise 
in the world! And how slow men to acknowledge and 
employ their wearers’ capabilities. 

But we do wish Mrs. Peel had taken her task as a 
historian rather more seriously. Her dates are frequently 
difficult to follow, even to the year, and many of the docu- 
ments are not dated. A number of important subjects 
scarcely appear at all. It is a shock to discover no mention 
of conscription in the index, nor, so far as we recall, in the 
book itself, and surely recruiting campaigns, calling-up 
schemes, Press propaganda and censorship, and such details 
as allotments, the Rent Restrictions Act, and the facts of 
profiteering (not only in food) were not without their due 
importance. And, such omissions apart, Mrs. Peel confines 
herself almost too much to the simple facts ; of the spirit of 
the times she conveys little or nothing. Some may judge it 
not a fair comparison, but it is indisputable that, say, 
‘Mr. Britling ’’ for the earlier period, ‘‘ The Pretty Lady,”’ 
perhaps, for the later, and the Repington and Beaverbrook 
diaries to finish off with will tell one more of the truth about 
the home-front during the war than the most prolonged 
study of Mrs. Peel’s pages. 
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A DECORATED CHAUCER 


The Canterbury Tales. Vol. I. With 150 Engravings by Eri 
GILL. (The Golden Cockerel Press. £6 6s.) 


To one who is neither a collector of fine books nor a critic 
of wood-engraving, the first volume of ‘‘ The Canterbury 
Tales’ from the Golden Cockerel Press is something of a 
puzzle. The sober binding, the smooth white pages, and 
the lovely type, combine at once to soothe and dazzle him ; 
Mr. Eric Gill’s designs for the title-page and margins are 
graven with austere and beautiful precision ; the senses of 
sight and touch are at first enchanted by this comely 
volume. 

But the reader who regards a book as a vessel to be 
used, and not as a piece of virtu to be imprisoned behind 
glass, is critical when he reads such a book. For exquisite 
type is not an aid to reading—and especially of Chaucer— 
when the words are too closely spaced ; while anyone who 
has allowed his own imagination to illustrate Chaucer's 
bright and varied world is distracted by the cuts that suc- 
ceed each other in repeating series down the margins. Every- 
thing that Mr. Gill does is strong and distinctive. But it is 
these very qualities that unfit him to be the illustrator of 
Chaucer. For they are Chaucer’s virtues, too, while the 
spirits of the two men are utterly unlike. 

It is, of course, unjust to criticize these marginal scrolls 
as illustrations, because they are meant to decorate the book, 
not to interpret Chaucer. Yet even when criticized esthetic 
ally, they are found to be scarcely more in harmony with 
the printed page than with its content. Admirable in them- 
selves, the designs are too heavy for the type, and their 
repetition is wearisome. Nor do they show Mr. Gill at his 
best, as he was in ‘‘ The Song of Songs"’ from the same 
press. His genius is essentially serious, and when (as in one 
or two of these peopled sprigs of foliage) he tries to be 
grotesque, the result is rather a snigger than a gambol. 

The title page, however, contains one of his incompar- 
able recumbent women. And the heading to the Reve’s Tale 
is delightful. If we can forget Chaucer and forgive Mr. Gill 
his less characteristic designs, these two woodcuts (together 
with the sombre brilliance of the type) make the whole book 
a possession worthy to have and to hold. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


MEssrs. CONSTABLE are to publish, in 1932, an edition of the 
letters of Sir Walter Scott, edited by Professor Grierson. The 
publishers appeal to owners of Scott letters in original to 
supply verbatim transcripts or, if they prefer, to signify their 
willingness to send the originals to the National Library at 
Edinburgh to be copied and returned. Letters or other com- 
munications should be addressed to Professor Grierson at 
Edinburgh University, or to Messrs. Constable, 10, Orange 
Street, London, W.C.2. 

‘‘TIbn Battuta ; Travels in Asia and Africa, 1325-1354,”’ 
translated and selected by H. A. R. Gibb (Routledge, 15s.), 
is a new volume in the Broadway Travellers Series. 

Messrs. Constable have published a new and cheaper 
edition of ‘‘ Byron, the Last Journey,” by Harold Nicolson 
(7s. 6d.). 

Anyone who wants many biographies in one volume will 
get his money’s worth from ‘‘ Great Short Biographies of the 
World,’’ chosen by Barrett H. Clark (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.). 
The book contains 419 biographies in 1,418 pages ; the first is 
Diogenes Laertius’s life of Socrates, the last M. Rolland’s 
life of Berlioz. 

‘* Kings, Churchills, and Statesmen,’’ by Knut Hagberg, 
translated by Elizabeth Sprigge and Claude Napier (Bodley 
Head, 12s. 6d.), gives a foreigner’s view of George IV., Queen 
Victoria, Edward VII., the Kaiser, Mr. Churchill and his 
father, Mr. Baldwin, and others. Another translated book, 
this time an autobiography from the German, is ‘‘ Prisoners 
All,” by Oskar Maria Graf (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 

Another book has been published on the “* Italia *’ adven- 
ture: ‘‘ The Polar Adventure,” by Odd Arnesen (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.). The author is a Norwegian journalist who was sent 
to report on General Nobile’s expedition. It has some very 
zood photographs. 
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. Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM 
e 
nd Chief London Offices: 44 & 46, KINCSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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* Summary of the Directors’ Report for the Year 1928. 
rs 
uc . 
=f Another Successful Year. 
. is 
of TOTAL FUNDS amounted to £16,515,333, an increase of £1,467,260 over 1927. 
the TOTAL INCOME (excluding the General Branch) amounted to £4,681,149, being an increase of £352,395 
over the previous year. 
ie ORDINARY BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £933,740, an increase of £129,387 over the previous 
~ty year. The number of policies issued during the year was 15,827, assuring £2,520,333 and 
tic roducing a new Annual Premium Income of £125,039, 
ith INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £2,853,396, an increase of £155,745 over the 
m- previous year. eo : 
eir CENERAL BRANCH.— Premium Income amounted to £52,644, all of which was re-insured. 
his TOTAL CLAIMS PAID during the year in the Life Branches amounted to £1,574,570. 
me Ordinary Branch Policies in the Immediate Profit Class will again 
one receive a Reversionary Bonus at the rate of 
be £2 2s. Od. per £100 assured. 
The Company transacts all Classes of Life, Fire, Accident, Motor, Employers’ Liability and Ceneral 
ar- 3 Insurances. 
ale JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A. 
~ J. we ogy F.F.A. , Chairman & General Manager. 
her 
00k, 
COMPANY MEETING. 
SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD. I I OYDS B A NK 
INCREASED ANNUAL RETURNS 
the The 2ist annual general meeting of Selfridge & Co., Ltd., LIMITED. 
\ was held on February 28th at Oxford Street, W., Mr. H. Gordon 
Phe Selfridge (Chairman and Managing Director), presiding, said : 
. to Another year has been spent by the men of business of this 
eir country in climbing out of the pit of difficulties and distress 
- at into which the Great War plunged us all. In this effort we 
cannot discover the least discouragement of faint-heartedness, 
>m- but all recognize now that the recovery to even fairly norma! 
at conditions is a process requiring a much longer time than any 
nge of us who, with the optimism of inexperience of great wars 
and their after-clap, had thought possible. 
a But there has been some determined climbing done by British HEAD OFFICE : LONDON, E.C. 3. 
4, commerce during the past twelve months, and as far as our own 
S.), figures are concerned, they are comparatively the best we have ° ® 
ever shown. We are doing our full share of this climbing, and Over be oe io Suaiead, ont Wales, 
- in this competition for increased annual returns we are inclined and others in India an urma. 
Pp to feel that perhaps more than could ordinarily be considered 
son as our proportion is coming our way. ‘The balance-sheet has (31st December, 1928.) 
been before you for some days. It tells its own story, and 
will practically everything there is to tell. CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
the The least agreeable item is the charge of £46,105, which we CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
paid under guarantee to William Whiteley, Limited, in respect . ‘ 
d.). of the year ended January 3ist, 1928. This is one of the tem- RESERVE FUND - ° 10,000,000 
t is porary penalties of acquiring an old business which has de- 
id’s manded an enormous amount of effort in being reconstructed DEPOSITS, &e. si se 353,638,942 
and brought reasonably up to date. This investment will 
eventually and before long prove a splendid asset to this house, ADVANCES, &e. - - 187,155,085 
rg, but we have to go through a certain amount of loss before 
lley Peg bay = en Sere a. of —* — Colonial and Foreign Department : 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 3. 
een 2S y used by us yriting down properties, &c., but, 5 
“a even so, a considerable amount has been so applied. We like Trustee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., EC. 2. 
ag the writing down of assets, and always favour it rather than 
0k, ihe payment up io the hilt in dividends. One keeps the money The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
ers in the business and permits expansion, and the other does not. the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
oe Seat . a and in this, if in little else, we are is associated with the following Banks: 
yen- Oe ee te i a , The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Our large investment in the Selfridge Provincial Stores is ; “eet 
we, —_ - asset of great oe ae we insists, how- nani tan Ee ain ieee te. 
sent . er, that it is wiser to retain the profits of these excellent The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
ery businesses in their own treasuries rather than to declare them Bank of British West Africa Limited. 
as dividends. We prefer greater and continually greater The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
financial strength to increased dividends. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Producers and Consumers. By MARGARET DIGBY. 


Edited by the 
HORACE PLUNKETT FOUNDATION. (Routledge. 


5s.) 

Miss Digby’s book is a study of a particular problem of 
co-operation, namely, the inter-relations of producer and 
consumer co-operative organizations. The subject is further 
limited by a concentration on agricultural produce. Her 
method is descriptive rather than theoretical. She gives us 
a brief encyclopedia of societies dealing co-operatively with 
the production and distribution of foodstuffs, with special 
reference to the British Empire. A final chapter suggests 
some general conclusions, mostly tentative, that may be 
drawn from the statistical material presented. The problem 
at issue is fundamental... The co-operative movement has 
made enormous progress by setting aside for the time the 
ultimate aim of its founders, and concentrating on sectional 
development. That phase is drawing to a close; the task 
of the moment and of the future is to devise means for 
uniting the sections, so that the co-operative principle may 
dominate the whole economic process. The C.W.S. has 
pushed its activities back to the direct purchase of the raw 
material, but it cannot successfully farm. Farmers’ 
societies and wheat pools are producer organizations only, 
and do not extend the principle of co-operation in produc- 
tion to the wage-earner. Inter-trading between the two 
types is growing, but it is purely commercial and subject 
to the same natural antagonism of interests as _ exists 
between producers and consumers in the competitive system. 
Can this relationship become a co-operative alliance? The 
existence of a few joint undertakings, through which pro- 
ducer and consumer societies share the profits of trade, 


suggests that the problem is being tackled. But it is still 
far from being solved, even in miniature. 
French France. By OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 


If these twenty-seven sketches were done for an American 
newspaper the readers were very well served, and as essays, 
these are not too impermanent for publication in book form, 
if for only one considerable virtue which they all possess, 
namely, the places and people dealt with are well off the 
tourist beaten track. Mr. Hueffer takes his stand in a pro- 
vincial town, not far from Paris, and he introduces his 
townsmen courteously, whether they be shopkeepers not 
altogether innocent of avarice, obsequious Civil Servants, or 
workmen, priests, and café proprietors. In the later chapters 
he takes us with him to a small rural village, effecting the 
introductions here with the same convincing vividness that 
had already in the earlier chapters made his prefatory 
apology, as a foreign settler, for writing of France, seem a 
diffident scruple. Discussion only occasionally interrupts the 
easy-flowing descriptions, but they are surprisingly evocative 
of reflection in the reader. Incidentally Mr. Hueffer tries to 
dispel the illusion created by Henri Murgen’s ‘‘ Vie de 
Bohéme,”’ which still has such power to attract English and 
American young people to a well-furnished attic in Mont- 
parnasse, although it would be much better for whatever 
talent they may possess had they less scorn for their home 
town Polytechnics. The only reason for thinking these 
essays were intended for an American paper is the occur- 
rence in some of them of cant about Nordics and Hebrao- 
negroids, &c.; on the whole, they show a sympathy and 
understanding with the French people and their social and 
political problems that prove Mr. Hueffer’s long residence in 
France and discriminating observation. 


The British in Tropical Africa. 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) a 
This is quite a useful historical account of the penetra- 

tion and acquisition of tropical African territory by the 

British. It takes throughout what may be called the 

‘ official ’’ patriotic view and ignores all other historical 

interpretations. For instance, a book like Mr. Woolf's 

‘‘ Empire and Commerce in Africa’ is not even mentioned 

in the bibliography, though it contains a far more detailed 

account of the penetration and acquisition of British East 

Africa than almost any other book. It need hardly be added 

that in Mr. Evans’s own account of the acquisition of 

Zanzibar, Kenya, and Uganda, everything is patriotically 

couleur de rose. 


By I. L. Evans. (Cambridge 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


THe leading article in the ‘‘ Round Table’ this month is 
devoted to an examination of the problems which confront 
the British Commonwealth in the present age. This com- 
prehensive subject has been suggested by the imminence of 
the next Imperial Conference. There is also an article called 
‘* Towards Industrial Renaissance,’’ which is a survey of 
the present economic position, and which does not make 
very cheerful reading. 

‘“To those who wish to read them the signs of the 
times are not obscure. The foregoing analysis shows two 
things which are beyond dispute: first, that our economi: 
position, viewed internationally, is declining; secondly, 
that although this was to some extent the inevitable conse- 
quence of the world’s economic development, much 
accelerated by the war, it has been accentuated by remark- 
able efforts of our three principal rivals, to which we can 
offer nothing comparable either in magnitude or intensity. 
Neither industry as a whole nor the State can claim to have 
shown energy, courage, or imagination in facing a great 
crisis, of which there has been overwhelming evidence for 
seven years.”’ 


We have, in the same paper, ‘‘ Great Britain: the Poli- 
tical Temperature,"’ and other magazines devote more space 
than usual to Home Politics in view of the approaching 
General Election. 

The ‘‘ Contemporary Review” has ‘‘ The Government 
Proposals on Derating,’’ by Lord Parmoor, and ‘* Safeguard- 
ing in Theory and Practice,’’ by Francis W. Hirst, and the 
‘‘ Fortnightly Review *’ has ‘‘ General Election Prospects,” 
by Commander Kenworthy, ‘'The Shifting Sands of 
Socialism,’’ by R. Mitchell Banks, and ‘‘ The Foundations 
of Labour Politics,"* by Arthur Greenwood. There is a live- 
liness and gusto in these articles beyond the usual. We are 
already beginning to get into battle array and to arrange 
ourselves in opposite camps. There is an article on ‘‘ The 
Channel Tunnel,’’ by Sir William Bull in the ‘t Nineteenth 
Century,’’ and one in the same paper on ‘ Agricultural 
Marketing,’”’ by L. F. Easterbrook. 

On Foreign matters there are: ‘‘ Afghanistan and the 
Soviet,” by Sir Thomas Comyn-Platt, and ‘‘ The Making of 
Czechoslovakia,’’ by Sir Thomas Montgomery-Cunninghame 
(‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’); ‘‘ Experimental Dictatorship in 
Yugoslavia,” by G. E. R. Gedye, and ‘‘ The Mellowing Pro- 
cess in Russia,’”’ by H. O. S. Wright (‘‘ Contemporary 
Review *’) ; ‘‘ Dictatorship and Press in Spain,”’ by W. Hors- 
fall Carter, and ‘‘ The Yugoslavian Coup d'Etat,’’ by H. 
Charles Woods (‘‘ Fortnightly ’’). The ‘‘ Review of Reviews ”’ 
has an article by the editor on ‘‘ The Polish Offer to Ger- 
many.’’ This paper is, so far, the only one which publishes 
anything about the recent settlement between the Vatican 
and the Italian State. It has an article on the subject by 
‘*A Roman Catholic,’’ and there is a paper on ‘‘ The Italian 
Fascist System,”’ illustrated by cartoons. 

‘* Life and Letters ’’ has a good critical article on T. S. 
Eliot, by Peter Quennell. A. J. A. Symons writes on Edgar 
Allan Poe, and Evelyn Waugh on the resuscitated Ronald 
Firbanks. Desmond MacCarthy has the first part of an 
essay, “‘In the Margin of Proust.’’ This promises to he 
interesting ; it provides a more objective comment on Proust’s 
work than one usually meets with. As was recently pointed 
out by Mr. Francis Birrell, most people who come to talk 
about Proust remain to talk about themselves. He has that 
effect on contemporaries. But Mr. MacCarthy is detached— 
‘* Personally, nothing would induce me to live in Proust's 
world, but I like to visit it,’ and there is something rather 
refreshing about this common-sense approach to a subject 
which most critics find so exciting that they are apt to lose 
their heads. 

‘* Transition ’’ publishes an essay by Valéry Larbaud on 
‘“ That Unpunished Vice: Reading.’’ There is another in- 
stalment of Book III. of James Joyce’s new work, a biblio- 
graphy of the work of Gertrude Stern, and an abundance 
of poems, paintings, and photographic studies. In “La 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise,’’ Luc Durtain writes, ‘‘ Seconde 
vie de Michel Abasine *’; René Gillouin has the first part of 
an essay on ‘‘ Le Probléme de l’Occident,”’ and there is a 
short sketch by Marcel Jouhandeau: ‘‘ Malvina, ou c'est du 
coton.’’ The ‘‘ American Mercury ’’ has an article on ‘* The 
Nervous American,’’ by Harvey O’Higgins, and there is also 
‘* Americanization in Samoa,’’ by Margaret Mead, and 
‘* More Money for Less Education,’’ by H. E. Bucholz. The 
good work against sanctimonious religious bigotry is carried 
on this month by Arturo Ratti. 

The ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine’ has short stories by John 
Horne and John Fisher, and a sketch called ‘‘ The Lost 
Garden,”’ by General MacMunn. There are two unpublished 
letters of David Garrick, contributed by Charles Williams. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED. 





REFORMED INNS. 


A™ FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS 
AND HOTELS managed by the PeopLe’s REFRESH- 
MENT House AssociaTIon, Ltp. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent St., W.1. 


|_ ONGSHAW— THE NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated on 
National Trust property on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.—Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd., ‘* Highfield,” London, N.W.11. 








CARBOROUGH.—Delightful Guest House close to sea. Every 
comfort. Easter Syllabus from Dept. N., High Cliff, Scarborough. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 











STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Headmaster—T. F. Green, M.A., B.Sc. 


HE Examination for Bryan Lancaster Entrance 

Scholarships will be held on April 20th. Application to be made 

to the Headmaster before March 8ist, from whom full particulars and 
school prospectus may be obtained. 











S?: HUGH’'S COLLEGE, OXFORD.—Applications are invited 

for 1) the MARY GRAY ALLEN STUDENTSHIP of £100, tenable in 
the first instance for a year, and available for a woman graduate qualified 
to undertake resesrch or hicher study in the University of Oxford, from 
October, 1929. Particulars from the Principal. 

(2) A Scholarship of £50, tenable in the first instance for a year, and 
available for a woman graduate qualified to read as a Senior Student for a 
Final Honour School of the University of Oxford, from October, 1929. Particu- 
lars from the Principal. 





AMBRIDGE.—-The Perse School, founded A.D. 1615. Head- 
master, H. A. Wootton, M.A., B.Sc.—Boarding and Day School for Boys, 
giving Public School Education in close proximity to the University and paying 
special attention to individual needs. Exceptional facilities for the study of 
languages, ancient and modern, and of science. Preparatory Department for 
junior boys, O.T.C., Scouts, etc. School House in grounds of 6 acres, playing 
fields (28 acres)—Apply Headmaster, Perse School House. 








CATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. Attan P. Mottram. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the Schoo! 
Secretary, 81, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 





XFORD, LADY MARGARET HALL.—Applications are invited 

for the Susette Taylor Fellowship of £150, for graduates intending to do 

independent work involving study abroad. Applications by April 22nd. Further 
particulars from the Hall Secretary. 





Prospectus apply to the Headmistress. 


D*®. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOLGELLEY.—For 





HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Uplands School, St. 

Leonards-on-Sea.—An open scholarship of £50 p.a. is offered for competi- 

tion to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 8ist, 19290. Last day of entry 
March 28rd. Examination early in May.—Apply to the Head Mistress. 





ARROGATE COLLEGE.—Five Entrance Scholarships open 

for Competition for Entrance, September, 1929. Value £90 to £50, to girls 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Last date for Entry Forms, March 15th.—Full 
particulars from Headmistress’s Secretary. 


PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 


fF REE THOUGHT AND FREE SPEECH IN RELIGION.—The 
Free Religious Movement (towards World-religion and World-brotherhood) 
meets in Lindsey Hall, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, on Sunday Mornings 
at 11. Addresses by the Leader, Walter Walsh, D.D. 








OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston 
. Road. Sunday, March 10th, at 6.30. “ Things Seen in South Wales.” 
Speaker: John S. Hoyland, M.A. 





UNCH HOUR ADDRESS at Friends House, Euston Road, 
Tuesday, March 12th, at 1.20. ‘“ Aspects in the Coalfields.”” Speaker: 
Hamilton Fyfe on Is the Adoption of the Samuel Report still possible ? 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN. 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH. 


PPLICATIONS are hereby invited for the Arderne Chair of 
English Literature at the University of Cape Town. 

Salary: £900 per annum. The Professor must become a member of the 
University Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. Salary commences from the date 
of assumption of duty. 

Transport: £75 will be allowed for transport expenses, subject to a propor- 
tionate refund in the event of the Professor terminating his agreement within 
three years of the date of assumption of duty. 

Duties: The successful applicant will be expected to assume duty on 
August Ist, 1929, or as soon as possible thereafter; candidates should 
state the date on which they would be able to assume duty. 

Appointments are generally restricted to candidates under 85 years of 
age, but in the case ef a candidate who has been engaged in teaching or in 
research in South Africa this restriction need not apply. 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials (all in quintuplicate) 
should reach the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of 
South Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2, from whom forms of application and 
further particulars may be obtained, not later than MARCH 27th, 1929. 





RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN. 


(University of South Africa.) 
SENIOR LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Senior Lecturer to 
take charge of the Department of Psychology. Appointment probationary 
for first two years. 

Salary: £450 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 to £650 per 
annum. 

Transport: £40 will be allowed towards passage expenses, subject to a 
proportionate refund in the event of termination of the engagement within 
three years from the date of assumption of duty. 

Duties: The successful applicant will be required to assume duty on 
July Ist, 1929. 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials (all in triplicate) should 
reach the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (from whom forms of application and further 
particulars may be obtained) not later than APRIL Ist, 1929. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The University will shortly 
proceed to award two University Post-Graduate Travelling Studeutships, 
each of the value of £275 for one year, and two Post-Graduate Studentships 
of the value of £150. The Studentships are open to both Internal and 
External Graduates of the University. Applications (on a prescribed form) 
must reach the Principal Officer, University of London, South Kensington, 
S.W.7 (from whom further particulars can be obtained), not later than May 
Ist, 1929. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY. 


HE COUNCIL of the University invites applications for the 
Chair. of Botany, vacant by the death of Professor R. H. Yapp. 
The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. : : 
Twenty-four copies of applications, which may be accompanied by copies of 
not less than three testimonials, references, or other credentials, should be 
forwarded to the Registrar, University Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, to 
reach him not later than March 16th, 1929. : . 
It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter upon his duties 
on October Ist next. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
The University, Birmingham. 
February, 1929. 





———— ee — 


DVERTISER, age 33, previously employed commerce, seeks 
congenial other work. Thorough business training; many years responsible 
managerial experience in large-scale commercial affairs, and first-class business 
record; initiative, resource, energy; good linguist, German, French, Spanish, 
some Italian. But also long occupation, as matter of personal predilection, 
with psychology and scientific method; wide interest in political and social 
affairs and education; fair knowledge of literature and some aptitude with 
pen; in general, the writer hopes, a tolerably integrated civilised outlook. 
Would expect to prove more especially useful wherever combination of business 
experience and enterprise with general cultivation and large views is an 
advantage—from publishing to any of the more liberal and progressive types 
of industrial undertaking. But any other kind of reasonably paid employment 
fitting in with interests and more permanently attractive than middleman’s 
trading might also be considered.—Write Box 170, THE NATION, 88, Gt. James St. 





ENTLEWOMAN (25), Secretary; Literary interests, experience, 
referneces; French; drive car. Write X61, Oxford Terrace, W.2. 





PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES. ETC. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A LECTURE on ‘‘ LE PAYSAN FRANCAIS ET LA REVOLU- 
TION ” will be given (in French) by PROFESSOR GEORGES LEFEBVRE 
(Professor of Modern History in the University of Strasbourg), at KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2.), on FRIDAY, MARCH 15th, at 5.80 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by His Excellency The French Ambassador. 


RATION OF THE LORD NORTHCLIFFE CHAIR OF MODERN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


HE Inaugural Lecture, entitled ‘‘ ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AMONG PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS,” will be given by THE LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE PROFESSOR (Dr. C. J. SISSON) in the Great Hall of 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (Gower Street, W.C.1), on MONDAY, MARCH 18th, 
at 5.30 p.m. The chair will be taken by the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
(Sir Gregory Foster). " 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER. Academic Registrar. 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


DISCARDER’S DILEMMA 


T often happens, during the play of a hand, that a situa- 
| arises in which one can make an extra trick—perhaps 

more tricks than one—by placing an opponent in a 
dilemma in regard to his discard. This is one of the most 
fascinating of tactical manceuvres ; every Bridge problem— 
as those who attempt to solve them will be aware—is based 
upon one or more applications of it. But the situation as 
it arises in actual play can be more interesting, to my mind, 
than any problem, for in problems the distribution of the 
cards is known, and at the card-table it has to be inferred. 
Nothing, in short, gives greater satisfaction than bringing 
off a successful ‘* squeeze ‘‘ (as it is called) especially when 
this comes, as in the example I am able to give, as the 
culmination of a well-thought-out attack. The hand is given 
exactly as it was played. 
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The score was Love-all in the rubber game. The calling was: 
Z (dealer), One No-Trump ; A, Two Diamonds; Y, No Bid ; 
B, Three Clubs ; Z, Two No-Trumps. All passed. 

Z’s hand, and his partner’s, were as shown above. A 
opened with the Six of Diamonds, and the first eight tricks 
were as follows :— 

The card underlined takes the trick. 

















Trick A Y B z 
| > 6 Og o 4 ° 8 
2 9 A 2 ° 6 9 K 
3 a > 4 + 2 o 8 
4 9 3 9 Ww 2 8 9 4 
5 9 § oY 9 9 ° 2 
6 *& 4 + o + A # K 
7 ° 7 ° 4 * 0 © 6 
3 e 8 ° 3 * 10 eA 





The hand, it will be agreed, was not well played by A. 
In view of his partner's call, he should have opened with a 
Club (though neither that lead nor the Diamond is attractive) 
and his continuation of the Diamonds at Trick 3 was very 
bad. Notice Z’s discard of a high Club at Trick 6, the object 
of which, of course, was to secure Y’s card of entry. Z’s plan 
of campaign took shape as soon as it was seen that A held 
the thirteenth Heart. For if B leads a Spade at Trick 7, 
Z, by holding the Ace up once, can see his way clear to the 
game. 

After eight tricks the distribution of the cards is known: 
it is as follows :— 


° 9 

09 7 

> J 

+ J8 
° K 2 5 
7 J 2 None 
© K 1@2 > None 
+ None * 10976 








Z now brings off his coup according to plan. He leads 
C 


the Queen of Clubs, on which A discards the Two of Dia- 


< 


monds, and then puts Dummy in with the Knave. A finds 
himself the helpless victim of a ‘* squeeze.’’ If he discards 
his Spade, the Heart is led from Dummy, and Z makes the 
last two tricks ; if he discards a Heart, the Heart is led and 
ihen the Knave of Diamonds ; if he discards a Diamond, the 
Diamond. In each case the result is the same—Z Y go game 
and rubber. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS 

ANOTHER Charming work of Haydn is recorded this month, 
the Symphony in D major, No. 2, played by John Barbirolli’s 
Chamber Orchestra (Three 12-in. records. (C1608-10. 4s. 6d. 
each). The recording is, perhaps, not up to the level of the 
best orchestral records, but is very fair. The H.M.V. are to 
be congratulated on giving the purchaser his full money’s 
worth by getting the work on to three 4s. 6d. records, even 
at the expense of some rather awkward breaks. The San 
Francisco Orchestra give a good performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘** Midsummer Night’s Dream *’ Overture, the famous 
wedding march, and the now very well-known Entr’acte of 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde’’ (12-in. record. D1568. 6s. 6d.). 
Ravel is a composer not very often recorded, and therefore 
one must welcome a _ good record of ‘‘ Alborada del 
Gracioso,"’ played by a symphony orchestra conducted by 
M. Piero Coppola (12-in. record. D1594. 6s. 6d.). Opinions of 
Ravel’s work are more divided than is usual even with regard 
to modern music, and therefore if one says that this piece 
is lively and meretricious there will be many to deny the 
statement. 

One hopes at least that no one will deny that Frida 
Leider, soprano, has chosen to sing two beautiful songs in 
‘Or sai chi l’onore,’’ from Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” and 
‘Ah! Si la liberté,’’ from Gluck’s ‘‘ Armide,’’ and sings 
them beautifully (D1547. 6s. 6d.). A fine Verdi record is 
the finale of Act 4 of ‘‘ La Forza del Destino,’’ in which Rosa 
Ponselle, soprano, Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and Ezio 
Pinza, bass, take part (DB1202. 8s. 6d.). 


COLUMBIA RECORDS. 

BRAHMS’'s Quintet in B minor for strings and clarinet (Op. 
115) has been recorded before for the National Gramophone 
Society. The Columbia have now produced an infinitely 
better record, the performers being the Lener String Quartet 
and Mr. Charles Draper (five 12-in. records. L2228-32. 6s. 6d. 
each). There are few of Brahms’s works which excel this 
in beauty, and here it is beautifully played and admirably 
recorded. It is, in fact, one of the best records of chamber 
music recently produced. 

Another fine record is one of Schumann’s most famous 
works, the Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, a record the 
more interesting because Miss Fanny Davies plays the solo 
part, the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra being conducted 
by Ansermet (four 12-in. records. 9616-9. 4s. 6d. each). This 
can be recommended, but there are two other really good 
things. One is a charming trio for piano, oboe, and bassoon, 
by the French composer Poulenc (two 12-in. records. L2223-4. 
6s. 6d. each), which ought to please everyone. The other is 
Delius’s ‘‘ Summer Night on the River,’ played by the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham (10-in. 
record. 4s. 6d.); it is as good as the ‘‘On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo,”’ recently recorded. 

The best vocal record is the Elizabethan madrigal, well 
sung by the Salisbury Singers, ‘‘ Round about a Wood,” 
with ‘‘ Sleep, Gentle Lady ’’ on the other side. (5213. 3s.). 
Sophie Breslau, a contralto whom we have not previously 
heard on the gramophone, does well with Rubinstein’s ‘‘ La 
Nuit,’’ a song rarely heard, and a Cantata of Bassani (12-in. 
record. 12226. 6s. 6d.). Louis Graveure, a new tenor, is 
successful with the famous aria ‘‘ La donna e mobile ’’ from 
‘* Rigoletto,’’ but much less so with ‘‘ E lucevan le stelle ”’ 
from “ Tosea (S211. 3s.). 

Robert Casadesus, the French pianist, gives quite a good 
performance of Chopin’s Ballade No. 1 in G minor (9600. 
4s. 6d.). Mr. Tertis is not quite as successful as usual with 
his viola solos, Brahms’s ‘‘ Minnelied ’’’ and Mendelssohn’s 
‘*On Wings of Song ”’ (10-in. record. D1637. 4s. 6d.), partly 
due to a not too good recording. M. E. Commette plays on 
the organ one of his own compositions, which is up-to-date 
but not very interesting (12-in. record. 9621. 4s. 6d.). 

Finally, Columbia has a record of a speech by His 
Majesty the King at the Opening of the Tyne Bridge. The 
speech is not very interesting, but it is an excellent record 
of the King’s voice. On the other side is the Town Clerk 
reading the Address (12-in. record. 9414. 4s. 6d.). 
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THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND & LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN NEW BUSINESS 





The 115th Stated Annual Meeting of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund and Life Assurance Society was held in the Society’s Office, 
Edinburgh, on Tuesday, March 5th, 1929, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Kinross, K.C. (Chairman of the Ordinary Court of Directors), 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, expressed his 
regret—which would be shared by all present—that the Presi- 
dent, Lord Rosebery, was unable to be present and take the 
chair. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the Meeting and 
the Minutes of the 114th Annual General Court, held on March 
ist, 1928, which were approved ; and the Report and Accounts 
were taken as read. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts the 
Chairman referred with great regret to the death of Sir Henry 
Cook, W.S., the senior member of the Ordinary Court of 
Directors, and the Hon. Lord Trayner, LL.D., one of the Extra- 
ordinary Directors of the Society. He also stated that the 
Directors had elected as an Ordinary Director The Marquess 
of Linlithgow, K.T., who has been an Extraordinary Director 
and Vice-President since 1910; also that an Extraordinary Court 
of Directors had appointed The Very Reverend Sir George Adam 
Smith, Principal of Aberdeen University, who has for many 
years been one of the Extraordinary Directors, to be a Vice- 
President in place of Lord Linlithgow. 

Continuing, he said: We are glad to report that the new 
business of 1928 considerably exceeded that of 1927, which itself 
showed a large increase over that of the ‘previous year, 1926. 
We granted last year new life assurances to the total amount 
of £3,362,000, of which £189,000 was reassured with other Offices, 
leaving net assurances of £3,173,000. The gross amount ex- 
ceeded that of 1927 by £383,000, and the corresponding increase 
in the net amount after deduction of reassurances was £509,000. 
The single premiums received amounted to £89,165, including 
those payable in respect of deferred annuities, and the new 
annual premiums to £119,194. 

Our revenue account shows a satisfactory increase in our 
premium income, which exceeded 1} millions sterling, and in 
our interest income, both gross and net, and the gross rate of 
interest, reckoned on the entire funds, has increased by 1s. 6d. 
per cent, I referred last year to an unwelcome increase in 
surrenders. I am glad to say to-day that not only has the in- 
crease been checked, but we are able to point to a very con- 
siderable fall in this item, which it is our aim to keep as low 
as practicable. This drop may, of course, be partly accidental, 
but it is, I hope, at least partly due to special measures which 
we have taken with the object of preventing unnecessary sur- 
renders. Our death claims must always show fluctuations from 
year to year, and last year there was an upward swing to 
£1,282,120, which is about £147,000 in excess of the previous 
year. But the claims were satisfactory in their incidence, and 
Well within the amount provided for, so that favourable mor- 
tality again showed a considerable contribution to surplus. 

The total income of the year amounted to £3,130,573, and 
the total outgoings to £2,414,863, showing an excess income 
amounting to £715,710, of which £712,648 falls into the Life 
Assurance Fund, increasing it from £26,834,908 to #£27,547,556. 
AS we are now thinking quinquennially, it may be of interest 
to state that during the last five years the Funds have increased 
from about 24} millions to 273 millions, or by about 134 per cent. 
The mode of investment of this great sum is shown by the 
Balance-Sheet. From this you will see that, while we still 
hold a large amount in British Government securities, we have 
nade further progress in our policy of reducing this item as 
Opportunity offers, and reinvesting in securities of a wider 
range and yielding a higher rate of interest. The effect of this 
process is to be seen in the increase of the overhead rate of 
interest to which I have already referred. While we are amply 
Satisfied as to the soundness of the assets, and indeed keep 
them under constant review, it is our custom at each quin- 
quennial investigation to appoint a committee of Directors to 
Overhaul the assets and report specially upon them to the 
members. You will see that the Committee’s report is entirely 
Satisfactory, and it is confirmed by the auditor, who certifies, 
In the restrained language laid down by Act of Parliament, 
that the assets are in the aggregate fully of the value stated. 
The market values in fact show a considerable surplus over 
the balance-sheet figures, and this surplus forms an inner 
reserve which not only helps to keep up our rate of interest— 
4 very important factor in the working of our business—but 
also supplies a comfortable buffer against the possible depre- 
‘lauon of prices in the future. The members will appreciate 
that ample reserves not only make for financial strength, which 


must be our first consideration, but also conserve our future 
profit-earning power. We have borne this in mind in valuing 
our liabilities as well as our assets. We have valued the 
liabilities on the same basis as regards mortality tables as in 
1923, and, as before, only the pure or net premiums have been 
taken into account, the whole of the loading being reserved as 
a provision for expenses, contingencies and profits. But on 
this occasion the net rate of interest assumed and anticipated 
in the valuation is 2? per cent. as compared with 3 per cent. en 
previous occasions, and by the adoption of the lewer rate the 
reserves have been considerably strengthened. These stronger 
reserves having been made, and our General Reserve Fund of 
£350,000 maintained in addition, there remains a surplus of 
£3,034,247, which is the largest for any five years in the history 
of the Society. This surplus has enabled us to declare a Bonus 
for the past five years at the very high rate of £2 2s. per cent. 
per annum, calculated—as you must not forget—not only on 
the sums assured, but also on existing bonuses, so that the 
actual rate of bonus addition, if reckoned on the original sums 
assured alone, ranges from £2 2s. per cent. for recently effected 
policies up to about 5 per cent. per annum, or 25 per cent. for 
the Quinquennium, on the oldest cases. This bonus will absorb 
the sum of £2,953,000, leaving an undivided balance of £81,247 
to be carried forward, 

The rate of bonus we have now declared is nearly 25 per 
cent. in excess of the pre-war rate, and is even higher than 
the rate which we declared five years ago although on that 
occasion the bonus was partly provided out of a special source, 
and accordingly the rate was then regarded as, and frankly 
stated to be, at a special rate, a repetition of which was not to 
be expected. We, however, then went on to say that we were 
not without hope that it might be possible at the next Investi- 
gation—that is, the one just concluded—to declare a bonus some- 
what higher than the pre-war rate, and you will admit that 
in this matter we have been better than our word. As the 
quinquennium wore on and we examined the results of each 
year, we felt justified in making gradual increases in the rate 
of Intermediate Bonus, which is allowed under our liberal regu- 
lations not only in the case of claims, but also in case of 
surrenders of policies during the quinquennium. Now that the 
results of the full period are available, they must, I think, be 
as gratifying to our fellow-members as they are to the Directors 
themselves, for we are able to point to the strongest reserves, 
the largest quinquennial surplus, and the highest rate of com- 
pound bonus in our history. Bonuses depend upon surplus, and 
the surplus depends upon conditions current from time to time, 
so I shall not be so foolish as to indulge in prophecy. But 
having made the high reserves which are so necessary to sup- 
port the maintenance of a high and greatly increased rate of 
bonus, we have every hope that the rate we have declared for 
the past five years, high though it is, is one that we shall be 
able to maintain in the future—unless there should be some 
considerable change in conditions such as would affect all offiees 
in common. We have therefore had no hesitation in fixing the 
same rate—£2 2s. per cent. compound—for the intermediate 
bonus to be allowed in respect of claims and surrenders arising 
during the current year. 

It is a matter of great regret that our Manager and Actuary, 
Mr. Lidstone, whose ability and skill have contributed in large 
measure to the successful results of the quinquennium, is forced 
on grounds of health to resign his post; his position in the 
Insurance world is one of outstanding eminence, and the Society 
in its time has had no more loyal and devoted servant. I am 
glad to be able to inform you that we are not going to lose 
him altogether, and that, after a period of well merited rest, he 
will join the Board as an Ordinary Director. We have appointed 
Mr. Sharp, our present Secretary, to succeed him as Manager 
and Actuary. From our knowledge and experience of Mr. 
Sharp’s ability and capacity we are confident that he possesses 
the qualifications necessary for this responsible post, and I am 
sure you will be glad, as we are, that we have been able not 
only to make the principal appointment, but also all the con- 
sequential ones, from within our own service. (Applause.) 

In conclusion, I will only repeat what we have said in our 
report, that we can with complete confidence say to-day, as we 
said five years ago, that we believe the Society was never in a 
stronger position or the bonus prospects more favourable. 
Applause.) 

The Report and Accounts having been unanimously adopted, 
the retiring Directors re-elected, and the Auditor re-appointed, 
the thanks of the meeting were accorded to the Directors, 
Agents and Officials for their services during the past year, and 
the proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 
‘* MAJORITIES ”--ELECTION FEARS—KREUGER 


OR readers of Tue Nation there has been at least one 
Fh interesting move in otherwise dull markets in the City 

this week. We refer to the rise in Liberal stock. 
Before an election a few enterprising jobbers on the Stock 
Exchange—generally those who sport carnations in their 
buttonholes—open a market in what is called *‘ majorities,” 
that is, election results. One deals in £1 unit’s worth of 
any party, priced at the estimated number of seats which 
that party will win at the election. These have been the 
dealing prices in the last fortnight :— 
Unionists. 
292-297 


Labour. 
250-255 


Liberal. 
23rd 62-67 
28th 


February 

February 282-286 259-263 72-76 

March 5th 277-281 259-263 74-78 
If the political speculator thinks that the Unionists will 
be returned at something much less than 277 he “ sells ” 
Unionists at 277. If the result of the polls is below 277, his 
profit is the difference in £s. If it is above 277, the differ- 
ence is his loss. At the moment the Liberals are considered 
a fair gamble at 78 and the Unionists a fairly safe 
** bear ” at 277. 

* + * 

A firm of stockbrokrs in a market letter to their clients 
remark : ** From our observations it is evident that the 
advent of a Labour Government would synchronize with 
an attack of nerves on the part of the capitalist section of 
the community, with the necessary corollary that capital 
would be exchanged from home into foreign securities to 
the detriment of British trade and commerce.’’ And they 
recommend certain foreign securities to those ** who, un- 
willing to take the risks involved by the political outlook, 
may wish to transfer their funds overseas.’”? Here is a 
very common confusion of thought. A buyer of a foreign 
Government bond or a foreign industrial share quoted on 
the London Stock Exchange is not transferring his funds 
** overseas ”? unless the seller of that bond or share is a 
foreigner resident abroad. It is permissible, however, to 
argue—as we argued in this column last week—that foreign 
Government bonds quoted in London might provide a com- 
paratively safe refuge for the nervous capitalist, but it 
shows lack of proportion to suggest a flight of capital into 
foreign currencies before this coming election. We still 
regard 4} per cent. Treasury bonds, 1932-34, carrying the 
option to convert in July into 4 per cent. Consols at £112 
Consols per £100 Treasury bond, as the best “* safety ” 
stock to hold. 


* * * 


An export of capital, which can only be remotely 
helpful to our export trade, is involved in the issue this 
week of $10,000,000 (part of $50,000,000) 5 per cent. 
secured sinking fund debentures of Kreuger & Toll. The 
issue calls attention to the international ramifications of 
the Swedish Match Trust. In obtaining Government con- 
cessions for the right to manufacture and sell matches in 
various countries, large amounts of securities are frequently 
acquired by Swedish Match and International Match in 
return for advances made by them to the Governments from 
which the concessions are obtained. The Swedish Match 
group, in other words, has been following in the financial 
footsteps of the house of Rothschild, but much against its 
own inclinations. Being essentially industrial in character, 
Swedish Match and International Match have deemed it 
advisable to transfer to Kreuger & Toll the handling of such 
securities. The proceeds of the $50,000,000 5 per cent. 
debentures and of Kr. 16,250,000 participating debentures 
offered simultaneously to holders of existing participating 
debentures and ordinary shares, will be applied by Kreuger 
& Toll to the acquisition of no less than $78,000,000 (par 
value) of foreign securities from Swedish Match and Inter- 
national Match. The following Government bonds to the 
amount of $60,268,837 par value are pledged as security 
of the new debentures—Jugoslavian $7 millions, Latvian 
$6 millions, Polish $5.1 millions, Ecuadorian $2.9 mil- 
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lions, Greek $4.76 millions, Roumanian $3.85 millions, 
French $13.47 millions, Belgian $2.22 millions, Prussian 
(Mortgage Bank) $2.85 millions, and Hungarian (Land 
Reform Mortgage) $12 millions. 


* * * 


It is not a very inspiring list of securities, but the new 
debentures are also secured on the general assets of Kreuger 
& Toll in priority to the participating debentures. These 
assets, including the proceeds of the present financing, pro- 
vide a 400 per cent. cover for the secured debentures. 
Moreover, the net earnings of Kreuger & Toll and its 
wholly. owned subsidiaries in 1928 covered the interest re- 
quirements of the secured debentures and the 5 per cent. 
minimum interest on all the participating debentures more 
than 53 times. The secured $500 debentures have therefore 
good security behind them; they have also the attraction 
of carrying the right up to December 31st, 1930, to sub- 
scribe for eight American certificates, each representing 
Kr. 20 (one-fifth) of a participating debenture at $45 
per American certificate. The participating debentures are 
entitled to 1 per cent. additional interest for every 1 per 
cent. dividend on the ordinary shares in excess of 5 per 
cent. The present market price of the $100 participating 
debenture is £47, which allows very little “‘ turn ” in the 
option price of $45 for one-fifth of a participating deben- 
ture. But the market price will probably rise, seeing that 
if allowance is made for income to be derived from the 
present and past issue of participating debentures, the 1929 
net earnings of Kreuger & Toll are expected to amount to 65 
per cent. on the total share capital and participating deben- 
ture capital. Only 25 per cent. dividends are being paid 
at present, but the market will pay more attention to 65 per 
cent. estimated earnings than to 25 percent. dividends. The 
option attached to these debentures will probably look more 
attractive before December, 1930. 


* * * 


One of the possibilities which we attached to Massey 
Harris shares in THE Nation of March 2nd has already be- 
come a reality. The 7 per cent. preferred stock is being 
extinguished by the offer of cash at 110 or one share of 
5 per cent. preferred stock callable at 125 and convertible 
into common stock on a share for share basis. Moreover, 
common shareholders are being offered one new share for 
every two held at $60 per share, and are being put ona 
$3 dividend basis immediately. By this deal the company 
will receive $15,000,000 new working capital at a cost of 
only 5 per cent. per annum. There are 483,596 commoi 
shares outstanding at present, and the disclosed earnings 
in 1928 work out at $3.85 per share—not $5.61, as we 
stated last week, which was an estimated figure of ‘* real ” 
earnings. The saving of 2 per cent. in interest on the 
$12,089,900 preferred stock will amount to $241,798 a 
year, or nearly 50 cents per common share, making $4.35 
per share as the disclosed earnings on the existing common 
share capital on the 1928 basis. Real earnings will probably 
double that amount in 1929. At $92 the old common shares 
have *‘ rights ’? worth $11. The yield on a $3 dividend 
basis is only 3.9 per cent., but the shares seem more 
attractive at $92 than they did last week at $88. 


* * al 


Burmeister & Wain’s net profits for 1928 have just been 
published—Kr. 6,089,459, against Kr. 2,199,000 in 1927 
and Kr. 4,863,000 in 1926. The decline in the 1927 profits 
was due to the large amount of work in hand which was 
not completed at the year’s end. Even so the rise in 1928 
profits is eminently satisfactory. The dividends are being 
maintained at 8 per cent. on the old shares for the fourth 
year in succession. We referred to Burmeister & Wain 
new shares at 105 in THe Nation of November 38rd last. 
They are now quoted at 126. 
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